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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 
No. V. 

To Mr, Hector, in Birmingham (address), 
Dear Sir,— When I came down into this coun- 
try, I proposed to myself the pleasure of a few 
days passed in your company, but it has happened 


OF DR, JOHNSON. 


now as at many former times that I proposed | 


have al 
and can hope for little 
night with you and 


enjoyments which I cannot obtain. I 
hasty summons to London, 
more than to pass a 
Careles 


I purpose to come to you on Monday, and to go | ; 


away next day, if I can get a place in the Oxford 
coach. If by this notice you can secure a pla 
for Tuesday to Oxford, it will be a favour. 
we shall meet again with more leisure, and revive 
past images, and old occurrences. 

I am, Dear Sir, y* faithful humble servant, 

. Sam. JoHNson. 
, 1772. 

No. VI. 
To Mr. Hector, in Birmingham (address), 

Dear Sir,—I got hither last night, full of your 
kindness and that of Mrs. Careless, and full of the 
praises of Banstay 


se 


Lichfield Dec. 5' 


I hope | 


‘Knight's | 


—The Arms of Bishop}Hallum—A Blunder | N 


devil ls 


Dialect | 


Mrs. | 


(!), which though I had not | i 


| pul i 


tude.” 





18 too ¢ 


many days before seen Chatsworth, keeps, 
the upper place in my imagination. 
my friends sincere thanks for their 
civility. 
Yet perhaps I had written so soon had I 
yt had another favour to solicite (sic Your case of 
the cancer and mercury has made such impression 
my friend, that very impatient for 
exact relation could and I 
entreat, that you will state it very par- 
with the patient’s age, the manner of 
¢ mercury, the quantity taken, and all that 
old or omitted to tell me. » this request [ 
t add another that you will write as 
in. 
im, Dear Sir, y* 


I think, 
I return all 
attention and 


h 
we are 
than I give, 
it 


affectionate servant, 


Dec 


‘ ARTERLY MAGAZINE,’ 
This perie di f which only 
is worthy of otice in 


six numbers were 
ts. 


ter, 


seve ral 


rhe writ 
probab ly too m 
the time hence 
The most remarkable circt 
however, is the opportunity which it af 
circle of brilliant young Etonians and C 
plume the wings of the is for higher flig 
which some, alas! from death and other causes, 
failed to realize. It was in these pages that 
Macaulay, Praed, the two C lerid ges (Derwent and 
Henry Nel John Moultrie, M. D. Hill, Thomas 
de Quincey, Bulwer Lytt and others first 
developed their powers. noble ballads of 
“Moncontour,” “ Ivry,” the “ Cavaliers’ March,” 
and the “ Battle of Naseby,” with a number of 
iys subsequently collected in Macaulay’s Works, 
first saw the light in this mag Many of the 
articles by other contril high 
praise. The critiqt apprecia- 
much of superior 


ng in itis 


ich so for 


of a 


Ve ry 
the 


ghts, 


son 


Th e 


ess 
zine. 
are wort 
fined and 


of 


jutors 


Ss are re 
the poetry is 


l¢ 
tive, and 
order. 
There were other causes besides want of 
tion for the failure of the enterprise. Charles 
Knight, who was the editor well as publisher, 
a Tare well notice, ipla ns rather bitterly of 
she had to contend w m the 
bel haviour of his liter He 


appre- 
| i 
as 
con 
ith fre 


ry te 


ish eolici- 


juire- 


the earnest 
talents and 
eir prom een of support were cordial and 
their ability to ilize those promises 
t able. The wublic ir was largely 
ipon t] g There erem 
, connected wit 


ny things, 
i its» which gave 
blisher pain le had to 
th ur 


or two in- 
settled oF , with captious « 
above all, wit mething like a h 
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gazine was estal 1 at 

e young en of great ac 
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l rtaking 


It 
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fancie 
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absolved from the ordinary laws of human action; and 
substitutes irregular excitements for settled principles. 
The evils which are thus alluded to have reached their 
crisis.” 
And so the magazine was abandoned in disgust. 
Most of the articles had pseudonyms attached 
to them, and it is a matter of interest to ascertain 
the real personages whom these represent. Mr. 
Knight, in his Passages of a Working Life during 
Half a Century (1864), has partially lifted the 
veil of concealment. The list he gives is as follows : 
Tristram Merton ... Thomas Babington Macaulay. 
Peregrine Courtenay Winthrop Mackworth Praed. 


Vyvyan Joyeuse 
Edmund Bruce Edward Bulwer (Lord Lytton). 
John Moultrie. 


Gerard Montgomery ws d 
Edward Haselfoot William Sidney Walker. 
Derwent Coleridge. 


Davenant Cecil : 
Joseph Haller Henry Nelson Coleridge. 
Henry Malden. 


Hamilton Murray : 
Thomas de Quincey. 


The Incognito wal 
William Payne t Matthew Davenport Hill. 


Martin D. Heavyside 
Charles Pendragon 
Paterson Aymer 
Other articles by Knight were either anonymous 
or signed by other names. Of the former was the 
essay on the “ Berotian Order of Architecture,” 
which so exasperated Mr. (afterwards Sir John) 
Soane that he brought an action for libel against 
Knight, which, however, failed. 

The object of this paper is to obtain information, 
if possible, as to the names of those writers whose 
identity has not yet been determined. The genera- 
tion which was in its youthful prime at the period 
referred to has almost passed away ; and if longer 
delayed all trace of them will be lost. The follow- 
ing is the list of those not resolved, which consist 

rincipally of initials: Amiot (Letters from 
"7 Let » on Go Be BB, G, 
‘A. 7, Mm Vo GO We SS ty A Vu 
D. G., D. G. W., Lewis Willoughby. Macaulay 
continued to contribute to the last. His articles 
are always initialed. A large proportion of the 
later articles is entirely anonymous. If any of 
your readers can throw light on this subject it will 
be an interesting matter for reference to “N. & Q.” 
in future ages. J. A. Pictow, 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree, 


} Charles Knight 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

HAVE THEM.— 

“He hath deserved worthily of his country; and his 
ascent is not by such easy degrees as those who, having 
been supple and courteous to the people, bonneted, 
without any further deed, to have them at all into their 
estimation and report.”—Cor., IL. ii. 31. 

This passage is supposed to be corrupt, but 
without sufficient reason. Mr. Wright explains 
“to have” as here meaning to get; as when we 
say, ‘‘ He wished to have me in his house”; but 
while this is intelligible on the part of another, 





| who may wish to have guests, it does not explain 


the meaning of “to have them into estimation.” 
The phrase was commonly used in the west fifty 
years ago, and is probably used still. It meant to 
be in, or more fully, to come into, a certain state, 
If some persons who had been embarrassed had 
recovered their position, it would be said of them, 
“They han (have) themsels neaw aw reet,” and 
sometimes, though more rarely, “They han them 
aw reet”; or if an inquiry was made of a wife 
who had been unwell and had recovered, the 
answer would be, “ Hoo (she) has hersel neaw as 
weel as ivver.” It is a genuine Teutonic idiom. 
The German ironical phrase, “ Es hat sich wohl,” 
answers to our vulgar English “That is a good 
one.” The meaning, I think, is that Coriolanus 
was not like those “supple and courteous” men, 
who took off their bonnets to the people in order 
to come into their estimation and (good) report, 
but by his deeds had deserved worthily of his 
country. 


THar’s orr.— 
“ Men. That's off, that's off; 
I would you rather had been silent.” 
Cor. IT. ii. 65. 
Mr. Knight says that this means, “That is 
nothing to the matter,” and Mr. Wright agrees 
with him. I do not know what authority they 
have for this explanation, but it is not in accord- 
ance with the meaning of the phrase as it was, 
and is still, used in the west of England. It 
refers to something that has passed away, and 
ought not to be referred to now. If a man were 
reproached for some past fault, that had been 
condoned or put away, he would say, “ That’s off, 
that’s off ; yo munna (must not) bring that agen 
me.” It will be seen that Shakspeare uses the 
phrase in this sense. Brutus has alluded to the 
contempt that Coriolanus had formerly shown for 
the people, and intimates that he would be more 
readily honoured,— 
“If he remember 

A kinder value of the people than 

He hath hereto prized them at.” 
Menenius does not deny the fault, but pleads that 
it belonged to the past, and ought not now to be 
recalled. He gives a rebuke, as Brutus calls it, 
to a charge that seemed to him ill-timed. 

J. D. 


Belsize Square. 





Lorp BracoysFietp’s Derractors. — This 
subject, which you permitted me to touch upon in 
“N. & Q.,” March 19, is referred to in a leading 
article in the Times of April 20, wherein the writer 
says, “Those men of letters playing at politics 
who never could forgive Mr. Disraeli for having 
been a man of letters himself,” &c. Hereafter, 
when the history of this remarkable man comes to 
be written, some mention will be made of the gnats 
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who stung him, and it may be well to chronicle in 
“N. & Q.” any facts relating to them. In the 
Saturday Review for April 23, 1881, it is re- 
marked, “‘ Among the unwilling witnesses of his 
superiority are three or four spiteful libellers, who 
devoted themselves during his lifetime to the 
ignoble task of writing hostile biographies of the 
leader whom they feared and hated.” A fairer 
opposition was offered by the late amiable and 
accomplished Mr. Tom Taylor, under whose 
guidance the pages of Punch were bent against 
Lord Beaconsfield into an organ of the Gladstone 
party, out of their natural purpose, an end hitherto 
well performed while Punch was an impartial 
satirist of both Mr. Carlyle vented his 
spleen by dubbing Lord Beaconsfield “our mira- 
culous premier”; but then Mr. Carlyle distributed 
abuse impartially, and called Mr. Gladstone “a 
mean and corrupt Ritualist.” The Government pro- 
posal to erect a monument to Lord Beaconsfield 
in the Abbey is to be opposed, and the defence 
urged for this course is that Fox opposed a monu- 
ment to Pitt. He did; and Fox lost by sucha 
proposition, not Pitt. To do honour to a brave 
enemy is to honour oneself. Brandes, in his Lord 
Beaconsfield: a Study, alludes, at p. 373, to the 
virulent articles on Lord Beaconsfield written by the 
editor of the Daily News in the Fortnightly Review.” 
On the Continent probably no statesman would on 
a foreign question have found a divided country. 
Lord Beaconsfield set a fine example of patriotism 
in the Crimean War, when the Tories stood by 
the Government against the enemies of England. 
Again, during the Indian Mutiny he said in the 
House of Commons, “ It was his intention to sup- 
port the sovereign and the Government in all the 
measures which so grave and critical an event 
might demand.” lJBefore the word “ patriotic 7 
goes quite out of date perhaps I may be permitted 
to use it in reference to the conduct of Lord Bea- 
consfield in every question of foreign affairs. 
G. B. 


sides, 


Upton Park, Slough. 


Lorp BeaconsFieLp.—The Times says, “ The 
death of Lord Beaconsfield was calm and peaceful, 
the failure of strength being gradual.” A scholarly 
friend sends me the following apposite quotation : 

“19, Curzon Street, April 19, 1881. 
‘ Placidique ibi demum morte quievit.’ 
sh neid, ix, 445.” 

The late Rev. Dr. Scott has often talked to me 
about the five o’clock dinner in Welbeck Street, to 
which Col. Bosvile gave a general invitation to 
certain friends, who were always welcome if they 
were never late. The guests whom I have heard 
Dr. Scott specially name as those he was accus- 
tomed to meet were Canning, Beckford, Horne 
Tooke, Lord Nelson, Isaac D’Israeli, &c. He said 
that Mr. D’Israeli had quite dissolved his connexion 








with the Jewish Church, 
his religious views. 

In 1820 I went to school at Temple Grove, 
East Sheen, and slept, perhaps for a year or 
more, in the same room with a boy named 
Disraeli. For long afterwards I thought it was 
the great statesman, especially as the opening 
of Vivian Grey seemed to describe the school and 
its belongings. In 1845, therefore, I assumed that 
it was so, when I wrote to ask for his autograph 
for my wife. He was already soaring out of com- 
mon reach, and I received this answer :—- 


and was speculative in 


“Dear Sir,—I cannot resist your appeal, tho’ Life is 
20 short that I have long been obliged to decline answer- 
ing similar ones. Believe me, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 
B. DisRaE1l, 

“ Grosvenor Gate, Mar. 27, 1845.” 

My schoolfellow must have been his brother 
James. A. G. 


Sheffield. 


“Hear toe Cuvurcn”: Dr. Hoox’s Sermon, 
—On June 17, 1838, Dr. Hook delivered at the 
Chapel Royal the sermon on “ Hear the Church” 
which has become historical, and is thus referred 
to by Bishop Wilberforce :— 

“Sunday, 17 June.—Walked in the Squar 
with the Bps. of London and 
London told us much of Hook's sermon that morning at 
Chapel Royal. He went with it, but thought it too 
much essay. Heard afterward that the Queen was very 
angry at it. 
The Bishop of Winchester “ thought that there was 
no other mistake about it than that of calling ita 
sermon. In most respects it isexcellent.” Wialber- 
force himself wrote to Hook :— 

“Tt would be a very superfluous thing in me to 
attempt to say how clearly, succinctly, and convincingly 
you have put forth your argument. 


(St. 


James's Winchester, 


Is there any truth 
in the newspaper statement that you are no more to 
offend the ears of royalty with such plain reasoning? I 
suppose that it is quite impossible that this should be 
true.”"—Life of Bishop Wilberforce, vol. i. pp. 124, 126, 

It is not easy to discover what it was that 
angered or gave offence to royalty in this sermon, 
commended as it was by three divines so capable, 
yet in many points so divergent, as Blomfield, 
Sumner, and Wilberforce. I suppose it must have 
been its general tone and its maintaining the 
independence of the Church of the State. I 
remember to have heard an objection made to the 
text on which it was preached—“ Hear the 
Church ”—as being only part of a sentence, and 
though implied in, yet not absolutely in its 
authoritative form in the verse quoted, Matt. 
xviii. 17. Dr Hook himself adds this notice to 
the printed sermon :— 

“It will be seen that the following Sermon was 
intended for the Pulpit, and not for the Press: but 
circumstances have occurred which seem to require its 
Publication, and it is therefore printed verlatim et 
literati,” 
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In the choice of his text, however, Dr. Hook 
was not original. In the year 1796 William 
Jones, Rector of Paston, in Northamptonshire 
(better known from his subsequent preferment as 
Jones of Nayland), preached two sermons “on 
the text of Matt. xviii. 17,” which is printed 
exactly as it was by Dr. Hook forty-two years 
afterwards—“‘ Hear the Church.” These two 
sermons were printed separately in 1796, and 


are included in the collected editions of Jones’s | 


works. Though these two great English divines 
adopted the same form of text, and inculeated the 
same truths, their sermons are respectively in- 
dependent and original in their method and line 
of argument. W. E. Bucktey. 


Tne Arms or Ropert Hattrm, Bisnor or 
SALISBURY, STILL EXTANT IN Sr. CLeMENT’s 
Cuvrcn, Sanpwicu.—On the font of St. Clement’s 
Church, Sandwich, is a shield bearing a cross 
engrailed charged with five ermine spots, a 
crescent (for difference) figuring in the dexter 
chief. These ermine spots are wrongly described 
by Boys, in his History of Sandwich (p. 166), as 
five escallops; and he hazards the assumption 
that the arms are those of Thomas Ellis, sometime 
Mayor of Sandwich, which they most certainly 
are not. The presentation to the churches of St. 
Clement and St. Mary in Sandwich belonged to 
the Archdeacon of Canterbury, and we accordingly 
find that Robert Hallum, who then held the office 
and was subsequently Bishop of Salisbury (from 
1408 to 1417), presented John Chaundeler to the 
vicarage of St. Mary on Jan. 23, 1404/5.* The 


arms on the font are undoubtedly those of this | 
| man. 


prelate, who bore » ible, a cross engraile d ermine, 
and in the dexter chief a crescent argent (? the 
crescent ermine, not argent),— Papworth’s Ordinary 
of British Armorials, p. 620. They were yet 
remaining in the windows of Canterbury Cathedral 
in the reign of James I. (7. ¢., Sable, a cross en- 
grailed ermine, and in the dexter chief a crescent 


Pr ‘ 

Salisbury, one John Chandeler, would seem to be 
the same person as the above incumbent of St, 
Mary’s, Sandwich. JAMES GREENSTREET. 


A Buunper or Cartyte’s.—In Past and Pre. 
sent. chap. viii., Carlyle pictures Friar Samson, 
**feoccum bajulans in ulnis,” trudging out of East 
Anglia, “continually towards Waltham, and the 
Bishop of Winchester’s house there, for his Majesty 
is in that.” And a page later, “ The Winchester 
Manor house has fled bodily, like a dream of the 
old night; not Dryasdust himself can show a 
wreck of it....The hall is large,’ &c. This hall 
stands to-day, all but roof and window-glass, for 
the Waltham in question was Bishop's Waltham, 
in Hampshire—Samson’s trudge being through 
London, and above twice as long as Carlyle fancied, 
.»The hall where he cowered before Lackland’s 
majesty (who seems to have been generally the 
guest of either an abbot or bishop) towers finely 
opposite the little terminus of the short railway 
branch from Botley, and over all the town beyond; 
and, instead of Dryasdust, is as green as luxuriant 
ivy can make any seven-century walls. We may 
wish them seven more. E. L. G. 





LixcotnsuirE Provincratisms.—I enclose a 
few words I have picked up in South Lincolnshire, 
I hope ere long to have a large collection. 

1. “A great mess of grapes,” ¢.e. a heavy crop. 

2. “Rooky,”’ foggy, misty, applied chiefly to 
a sea fog. 

3. “Go thatter way,” 7. ¢. that ’ere way. 





4. “ Housen,” for houses. My head gardener 
never uses any other word, but he is a Suffolk 


5. “ Lewer,” for lever, te. in the sense of a 
stang to move felled timber, &c. 
6. “ Tray,” a wooden hurdle. 
7. “He’s got a monkey kicking about on it.” 
Said of a man who has a mortgage on his property. 
Epmunp WATERTON. 





of the second for difference),—British Museum, 
Additional MSS., No. 5479, pencil fo. 123.¢ It | 
is clear that the bishop throughout his clerical | 
career was closely connected with Kent, and in| 
1401, being at the time rector of Northfleet, he | 
was admitted to the fraternity of Christ Church, 
Canterbury.t His successor in the bishopric of | 


* Register of Abp. Arundel, fo. 300” :—“23 die mens. 
Jan. A.p, 1404, apud Lamehith dominus Johannes Chaun- 
deler, capellanus, admissus fuit per Dominum ad Perpet. 
Vicar. Ecclesie paroch, B. M. Sandwyc., Cant. dioc., per 
mortem domini Thome Rollyng ultimi Vicarii ibidem 
vacant. ad presentat. Mag. Roberti Hallum, Archidia- | 
coni Cant.,” &c, (Brit. Mus., Additional MSS., No. 6076, 
pencil fo. 35). 

+t One of twelve shields, above which is written “ These 
12 following were on the South syde Wyndowe in the 
Bodye of the Churche.” 

t Register of the Priory of Christ Church, Canter- | 
bury (Brit. Mus., Arundel MSS., No. 68, pencil fo. 57). 


| 


FisHeRMAN Fo.k-Lore.— Here is a bit of folk- 
lore from our fisher people on the north-east coast 


| of Scotland which may interest some of the readers 


of “N. & Q.” It was told me yesterday by our 
doctor, who had just heard it from a wife in the 
village of Skatrow, Kincardineshire. 

A cotter’s wife had a cow which unexpectedly 
ceased to give milk. After consultation with her 
neighbours she came to the conclusion that some 
person unknown had cast an evil spell upon it. 
To counteract this spell she was told she must feed 
the cow with straw from the bed of a woman who 
had given birth to a child, but had not since that 
event been in church. She accordingly went to 
the village of Skatrow, and after many inquiries 
discovered such a woman, and made a bargain for 
the contents of her bed. After eating this straw 


| the cow at once recovered her milk, a perfect cure 
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being effected. But most unfortunately the hus- 
band of the woman from whom the straw was 
obtained, not being warned of what had happened, 
slept in the bed from which it had been abstracted, 
and he never rose from it again ; the evil spell fell 
on him, he pined away, and died. The old wife 
who told this sad and tragical tale remarked, “ If 
only a cat, or any other beast, had been put into 
the bed first, the spell would have been broken” 
(to the great disadvantage of the cat “or other 
beast,” I suppose); or if his wife had only thought 
to warn him of the danger. 
Hersert H. Fiower. 
The Parsonage, Stonehaven, N.B. 


Aw Easter Custom.—A Naples correspondent 
of the Liverpool Mercury writes :— 

“ Among the mountains of the Abruzzi there yet pre 
vail many primitive superstitions and religious cere- 
monies which are slowly dying away, and of which an 
interesting account is given in a book written by Signor 
de Nino, of Sulmona. In that town, the ancient Sulmo, 
one of these ceremonies, which reminds us of the Middle 
Ages, takes place on Easter Sunday. Early in the 
morning the Grand Square is filled with people. One 
of the arches of the aqueduct is sumptuously decorated, 
and beneath is placed an altar. Out of the principal 
church issues a procession of the statues of many saints, 
to the number of more than a dozen ast being a 
statue of Jesus raised from the dead. Borne on the 
heads of the faithful, the statues are taken to the altar, 
where that of Christ is placed. Then the rest begin to 
wander up and down the square in sear . 
donna, who has been previously hide 
corner, and is supposed not yet to be aware of the resur- 
rection of Christ. 8 s covered by a long black mantle, 
and holds a white pocket-handkerchief in one hand. At 
last the saints find her and surround her. She is sup- 
posed to be told the joyful news, to doubt, to believe, and 
all at once the black mantle falls and the Madonna 
appears in gold-embroidered garments A nosegay of 
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flowers has taken the place of the handkerchief, a | 


number of little birds are let loose, petards explode, the 


band of music strikes up, the Madonna is rapidly carried | 


towards the altar, the saints follow, the crowd closes in 
to witness the meeting of the mother and the son, and 
all is joy and festivity.” 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 


Tne Unirorms or Britisn Reotments.—It 
may perhaps interest some of your readers to know 
of the existence of a :* ) P but little known, a copy 
of which was purchased a few years ago for this 
library of «a member of the Washington family. 
I am further induced to give an account of this 
volume by a query from Gey. Ricaup (“ N.& Q., 
5% §. xi. 189). On the inside of the cover is pasted 
a paper containing the following record :— 





‘ This work was executed by order of his lste Royal | 


Highness William, Duke of Cumb nod and a few Setts 
given to the most Illustrious Military Characters in 
Europe, after which the plates were destroyed. 

“His R.H. having been pleased to give this sett to 
the late John Pine, who Engraved it, his Son, Robt. 
Edge Pine, has now the honour of presenting it to his 
Exce Hency General Was hington 

“ Philadelphia, 17 Sep., 1787, 


‘Commentaries,’ remarks that the perform 

luty of the common crier in open places d 

sma le rnity it has lo £ 
ticed i n e cl 

| times has produced improven ubii 

indeed the legality of this ex unt 

8 1 an office may be 1 \ ful 

tunity for contesting the int i t all} 

now. Imagine Captain Skey asserting his cl 





} 
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The title-page of the book is as follows : 


“Description of the Cloathing of His Maj 
of Gentlemen Pensioners, Yeomen of the 


esty’s Bands 
Guards, and 








Regiments of Foot-guards, Foot, Marines and Invalids, 


on the Establishments of Great-Britain a 
Anno Mpcc,” 


It contains eighty-four uniforms of the 


regiments, with the addition of some « 
ill coloured), 7 the latter with 
uttached. Fifty copper-plates, coloure 
show the unifo rms of foot regiments, 
1 to 50. The highest number appl 
regiments of foot is No. 52, Col. Bat 


no plates show the uniforms of the 51s 


nd Ireland. 


respe ctive 
ther plates 
ho names 
d by hand, 


numbered 


lied to the 


tercan, but 
t and 52nd 


regiments. The coats of all of these uniforms are 
ed with one exception, that of the » Royal Regi- 


ment of Horse Guards raised in bo 
regiment has blue coats prob bt uff AY 
breeches, and a scarlet il h. 

seen that as early as 1661 theve v I 
of cavalry with coats of other « | u 
almost universal red. The variat 

difference of style in cut and in the 
facings and trimmings. The book is 











61. This 
ings, blue 
Thus it is 
e regiment 
s than the 
isist in the 


lour of the 


a quarto, 


measuring on the outside 93 in. x 11} in. 


GEO, R. I 
New York State Library, Albany, N.Y. 


A Forcorres City Orrice.— 
** One of the ‘things not g 
a charter granted to t ] 
Charles I. in the l4th yeas 
an office which was really tl 
and Southwark. It was ca 
crier, the duty and privi lege 
‘all household ~_ arel, 
xls, chattels, and wae tl 
one else was to execute that office. 
idded to the charter in a schedule. Mr. N 








privilege, and the Auction Mart Company, « 
great auctioneers, wl re a tower of stre 
City, contesting it !"—¢ Ll" 


Mitton and CwaLront St. G 
following paragraph, from the Jtock, se 


worth reprinting in “N. & 
«“ Among the various country villages witl 


five-mile circle of London that have pleasan 


ssociates, few exceel in point of int 
St. Gilez, between Slough and Beacons 
John Milton retired in orde 
Vlague, and where, on a chance hint ‘from 
Elwood the Quaker, he began his Pa 
But it may not be known that at the be; gin 
present century Chalfont had a tangible 
memorial of the great poet’s presence. 
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window in the house where he resided,’ writes Mr. John 
Watkins, in his Characteristic Anecdotes, published in 
1808, ‘were discovered several years ago the following 
lines, evidently the composition of Milton, though they 
have not obtained a place in his (published) works :— 
‘ Fair mirror of foul times, whose fragile sheen | 
Shall, as it blazeth, break ; while Providence 
(Ay watching o’er His saints with eye unseen) 
Spreads the red rod of ar gry pestilence 
To sweep the wic ked and their counsels hence ; 
Yea, all to break the pride of hurtful king 
Wh » heaven’s love reject for brutish sense ; 
As erst He ecourg’d Jessida’s sin of yore 
For the fair Hittite, when on seraph’s wings, 
He sent him war, or plague, or famine sore.”’” 
it must be owned, has about it the true 
_ it is a singular mistake to represent 
r sent to David as a judgment for 
his sin with veupest 1 to Bathsheba, and not for that of 
numbering the people. Such a blunder does not look 
like the hand of Milton, whose knowledge of the Old 
Testament was certainly very minute and extensive.” 
Mvus Urpanvs. 


A Royat Stac-nvunt 1x THe Year 1728.—I 
send particulars of one as as in the Monthly 
Chronicle, 1728, vol. . p. 180:— 

* Aug. 17.—Between Sn and Eleven in the Morning, 
their Majesties, together with his Royal Highness the 
Duke, and their Royal Highnesses the Princesses, came 
to New-Park by Richmond, from Hampton-Court, and 
diverted themselves with hunting a Stag, which ran 
from Eleven to One, when he took to the great Pond, 
and defended himself for about half an Hour, when 
being kill'd, and brought out by the Help of a Boat, the 
Huntsmen sounded the French Horns: The Skin was 
taken off, and the Carcass given to the Dogs. His 
Majesty, the Duke, and the Princess Royal, hunted on 
Horseback; her Majesty and the Princess Amelia 
hunted in a Four-wheel Chaise, and the Princess Carolina 
in a Two-wheel'd Chaise ; and the l’rincesses Mary and 
Louisa were in a Coach, Several of the Nobility 
attended, and among them Sir Robert Walpole, clothed 
in Green, as Ranger. When the Diversion was over, 
their Majesties, the Duke, and the Princesses, refreshed 
themselves on the Spot with a cold Collation (as did the 
Nobility at some Distance of Time after), and soon after 
Two in the Afternoon return’d for Hampton-Court.” 


ADBHBA 


“GIVE THE DEVIL us DUE.”—Fifty years ago 
an American newspaper gave the following notice 
to its subscribers :— 

“The editor, printer, publisher, foreman, and oldest 
apprentice (two in all) are confined by sickness, and the 
whole establishment is in the care of the devil.” 

Witiiam Pratt. 


This sonnet, 
Miltonian ring; 
the visitation as be 


, Piccadilly. 


Locke on Pootocrarny.— 
“ The picture of a shadow is a positive thing.” 

Essay concerning Human Understanding, 

bk. ii, ch. viii, § 5. 


W. C. B. 


A Cottection or Evpnemtsms.—I am making | 
a collection of euphemisms (1) for death, (2) for 
the dead, and shall be much obliged to readers of | 
“N. & Q.” if they will forward me any references | 
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above subjects. H. DELEVINGNE, 
Brandenburgh Road, Turnham Green. 


Mueries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, “to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Antnoxy Marsnatyi, D.D.—This divine was 
Fellow, Tutor, and Vice-Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Rector of — ford, co. Leicester, 
from 1662 to 1671. I have been able to glean so 
few particulars relating to him and his family that 
I venture to ask for further information in your 
pages, 

He was expelled during the Rebellion, but re- 
stored to his fellowship in 1660; was created 
D.D. per literas regias in 1661 ; and made Vice- 
Master in 1665. In his will, dated June 8, 1670, 
he is described as D.D. and Rector of Bottesford, 
co. Leicester. He desires to be buried in the 
parish church of Bottesford ; mentions his brother 
Dr. Robert Fitch, Dean of York; gives 20s. to 
“my brother James his youngest son”; and 
appoints John Marshall, of Ferrom Moore in the 
parish of Felkirke, co. York, sole executor and 
residuary legatee. He proved in P.U.C, May 6, 
1679 (King, 60). 

John Marshall, of Ferrom Moore, was the brother 
of Anthony. Administration of his goods was 
granted by the Exchequer Court of York, May 17, 
1699, to Margaret his relict (Doncaster Act Book). 
His will, which I have not yet had an opportunity of 
examining, was probably discovered subsequently, 
as administration of John Marshall of Felkirk was 
granted to John Hoyland, “ Margaret Marshall the 
relict having died before she proved” (Pontefract 
Act Book). John Marshall had two children. (1) Mar- 
garet, who married John Hoyland, of Brierley. He 
died Feb, 18, 1732, aged sixty-four ; there is a brass 
in Felkirk Church to his memory and that of his 
wife. (2) Peter Marshall, who had issue,—1. John 
Marshall, settled in London and had a family. 2. 
Peter Marshall, left no surviving issue. 3. Joseph 
Marshall, married Ann Wright, ‘and had, besides a 
son, two daughters, Ann, wife of John Silverwood, 
and Charlotte. Ann, married David Drury, of 
Wakefield, and left issue. Elizabeth, married 
John Tyas, of Burton, and had a numerous family. 
I am inclined to think that John and Anthony 
Marshall were the sons of Richard Marshall of 
Shafton by his first wife, but my conjecture rests 
solely upon the two following wills, proved in the 
Exchequer Court of York, which are the only 
evidences I have found relating to Marshalls resi- 
dent in the parish of Felkirk. 

Richard Marshall, of Shafton, co. York, tanner, 
dated April 17, 1666, mentions sons-in-law William 
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Kay, and John Marshall ; Anne,* “my now wife”; 
ister, “my daughter,” 501. at twenty-one or 
laughters Rebecka and Deborah, both 
under age and unmarried ; to son Joseph (under 
, 5001; son John M: - shall, of Shafton. Wife 
executrix. She proved June 5, 1666 (registered 
yol. xlviii. fo. 357 
Ann M — l, of 
Felkirke, co. 
1689. To Ri 
Shafton, “my grandchild,” a close called r id- 
Adderton 





marriage ; « 








Shafton in the parish a 
York, widow. Will dated nee i, 
shard, son of John 


hole 3 in and Dricklington; Susan Kay, 
* my grand hild 7 John Livers« lve, ~ my crand- 
child” ; Samuel Liversedge, “my grandchild 


Edward Jol 
kinsmen ” 


yhnson and Timothy Johnson, “ my 
Margaret Johnson, the daughter of 
Richard Johnson. of Shafton; John Marshall, 
Joseph Marshall, and Rebecca Liversedge, “ my 
children ” John Marshall, of Ferrie (ste M ore, 
“my son-in-law,” and Eliz ube th Marshall and Ann 
Marshall, “ my daug rhters-in-law ” ; Ro a Car 
ter, Elizabeth Carter, and Arabella Carter, “ my 
grandchildren.” My son John Marsha ll, of Shaf- 
ton, executor. W Edward Johnson, John 
Marshall, Richard Marshall. Proved by said 
executor, March 24, 1690 (registered vol. Ixi. 
fo. 391). G. W. M. 


itnesses, 


Frencn Partripces.—I have seen somewhere, 
but in what, or what manner of, book I am unable 
to state, that French partridges, in some part of 
England, have displaced and driven away the 
native English partridges. Now in Carlyle’s 
French Revolution (vol. i. bk. vi. ch. iii. p. 202, 
ed. of 1872) we have the following record :— 

“On the Cliffs of Dover; over all the Marches of 

France, there appear, this autumn [that of 1789], two 
signs on the Earth; emigrant flights of French Seigneurs; 
emigrant winged flights of French Game.” 
The game laws being suddenly abolished, every 
one, without restriction, went out to shoot the 
creatures ; and it appears (from the above) as 
though some of them flew across the Channel, like 
the Seigneurs themselves. Are we to connect that 
emigration with the displacement of British par- 
tridges to which I have referred? Some of your 
Kentish readers might be able to tell me, and it 
would add another interesting episode to that 
exhaustless epic, the French Revolution. 


M. R. 


A curious REPRESENTATION OF THE “ Last 
Suprer.”—I have lately discovered among some 
mural paintings on the clerestory of my church (of 
about a.p. 1400) the above. In it Judas is 
represented as going out of the door (left of the 
group) holding up a coin, apparently, in the fingers 
of the right hand. Can any of your readers 





* 1631, Richard Marshall, of parish of Felkirk, had 
licence to marry Ann Johnson, of parish of Royston, at 
Royston (Paver's Collections). 


| 


Marsh "et 





inform me if a similar treatme of the subject is 
to be met with elsewhere I would ask the same 
question, too, respecting one of the shepherds ina 
scene of “the stable at Bethlehem,” who is re- 
presented with a tre on his neck, and with 
curious gauntlet-gloves wit ily one division for 


the fingers. THe Vicar. 


Friskney, 


A “TREATISE ON THE PRopRi 
ATRICAL AMUSEMENTS,’ &C.— 

“A Treatise on t Propriety of Theatrical Amuse- 

ments in a Christian Shewing the Ri<e, 
Progress, and Present Stat English Stage. The 
whole subject being treated in a manner entirely new 
By a Late Theatrical Amateur. Madr As, printed at 
Church Mission Press, 1526.” Pp. $3. 
Who was the author of this book, published at 
Madras, and having the above title? He seems 
to have been at one period of his life a dramatist. 
At p. 72 of his book he says :— 


boston. 


ETY OF THE- 





“T also wrote Plays which were so | 
devilish that had I attempted to 
public they would have cleared tl 
the bar of the Lord Chamberlain than 


se, sensual, and 
g them before the 
mselves no better at 
t that of God.” 


Hartitey Liorp.—Can you g . me any in- 
formation regarding Hartley Lloyd . Devonshire 
poet? He was the author of S ieee Hours, 


London, 1834, printed by Bantiel a. _Ilfracom| e, 
De yon, R. INGLIS. 
Wnuerwett Appey or Priory.—Can any of 


your readers refer me to a short history of Wher- 
well Abbey or Priory, which is situated near 
Andover! I want a sketch of its successive 
owners. Is the name Whewell to be found in the 


neighbourhood? A genealogical sketch of any 
Whewell will oblige. Gi WHEWELL. 
Regent Chambers, Blackburn, 
Cart. (AFTERWARDS Srr Tro.) Usner, R.N.— 
Where can I see an account . him? If I recollect 
rightly, he was in charge o the ship that took 


Napoleon I. to Elba or St ° Hel . Did he leave 
any family ; if so, what has become of them ? 
EcLectIic. 


Bisnors IMPALING THEIR ARMS WITH THOSE 
OF THEIR SeEs.—At what time did it become 
usual for bishops to impale their arms with those 
of their sees? Somewhere in Magdalen College 
is the coat of the founder surrounded with the 
Garter. The arms of the see of Winchester are not 
included. Is this usual or correct? F. B. B. 


* Severau.”—Has not the meaning of this word 
become altered from the usually accepted one, 
“two or more,” to “ more than two”? Describing 
two persons as “several” would surely lay one 
open to the charge of exaggeration, or even of mis- 
representation ; “and it would be perhaps with 
difficulty that a married couple could be brought 
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k upon themselves as several people. What 
do your readers think of this? 


Anprew W. Tver 
Bokennam.—Ralph de Snetterton, living in the 
time of William IL, was the ancestor of the 
knightly family of Bokenham ; his grandson, 
Huh de Snetterton, or Bokenham, being the first 
to assume the latter name. The family of Boken- 


ham lived in Norfolk and Suffolk for many genera- | 


tions, and are not even now totally extinct. Was 
Ralph de Snetterton of Norman or of Saxon origin? 
What is the earliest mention of the name of the 
place Bokenham or Beckenham in Norfolk ? 

» A. &. 

Tue Rev. Deverevx Spratt, who was besieged 

n the castle of Tralee during the rebellion in 
Ireland, 1642, and was afterwards taken by an 
Alyerine corsair off Youghal, on the coast of 
Treland, and kept in captivity years in 
Algiers, states in his journal that on his release and 
return to England he went to Greenwich to stay with 
his kinsman Mr. Thomas Spratt, minister of Green- 
wich (who, I presume, was the father of the Bishop 
of Rochester). Can any one tell me what was the 
relationship between Devereux Spratt and Thomas 
Spratt, Bishop of Rochester? I shall feel much 
obliged for any information on the subject. 

SPERO. 


some 


Herewarp te Wake.—I am anxious to know 
how it comes about that Hereward is said to have 
been nephew to Brand, the Abbot of Peterborough, 
who died a.p. 1069. His father was Leofric, Earl 
of Leicester, son of Leofstane, and his mother was 
Godiva, daughter of Morcar, Lord of Brune. Brand, 
the abbot, could not have been brother to either 
the one or the other, as he is said to have been 
one of five brothers who were sons of one Toke. 
({odiva had «a brother named Thorold. Was this 
the same Thorold who succeeded Brand as Abbot 
of Peterborough ? J. Goutton ConsTaBLe. 

Walcot, Brigg. 

|The point here assumed as to Leofric’s identity is the 
very point in dispute ; see Pearson's England during the 
Early and Middle Ages, 1867, i. 366, note 4 ] 


“Cayroy.”—This isa kind of cut velvet, used as 
a covering for cushions in old mansions. What is 
the origin of the name? Caf sounds Persian, as 
in caftan, a Persian dress, C. &. F. 
Newport, Essex. 


Noumismatic.—A medal, the size of half-a-crown, 
has been lately given me, brought from Russia by 
a gentleman to whom it was presented (I am told) 
by one of the imperial family, but which I am 
unable to identify, and shall be glad of any 
information respecting it. Ob.: bust looking to 
the left; ins., “ Et jam nunc votis assuesce vocari” 


(“ And now already accustom yourself to be called | 


on by vows”) ; under the bust the letters a. x. c. 


Rev.: crowned shield, charged in the first -— 
fourth quarters with a single-he aded spread eagl 
in the second and third with a warrior on heim se- 
back, holding a drawn sword over his helmed 
head, which is repeated on a shield of pretence ; 
ins., “* Boze uroc nam krola naszego.” 

The inscription on the obverse, being a quota- 
tion from Virgil in reference to Cesar, may possibly 
have been applied flatteringly to the late Czar; but 
this is a mere guess, as I have no idea of the mean- 
ing of the inscription on the reverse, and am some- 


| what doubtful even of the language, the characters 


beingnot Russian but Roman. Supposing the medal 

to be Russian, I should also have expected the 

eagle to be represented as double instead of single 

headed. Joun J. A, BoaseE, 
7, Albion Terrace, Exmouth. 


Mr. Tomas _— men.—In the Monthly 
Chronicle (1729), vol. ii. p. 169, this paragraph 
occurs :— 

“About the same time fAug. 7, 1729] died Mr, 
Thomas Newcomen, sole Inventor of that surprizing 
Machine for raising Water by Fire,” 

Where may I find any particulars of him and 
his invention ? ABHBA. 


“Cotumya Rostrata.”—Where isa book thus 
entitled, or any description of it, to be found? 
It is presumably a history “" naval exploits, and 
is frequently referred to in Campbell's Lives of 
the — but I cannot find it in the British 
Museum Catalogue, and neither Lowndes nor 
Allibone mentions it. R. M—a. 


Heratpic.—I shall be obliged if any reader of 
“N.& Q.” can tell me to what old Staffordshire 
family the following arms belonged :—Quarterly, 
1 and 4, a lion rampant ; 2 and 3, ona or three 
roundlets ; impaling quarterly of six, 1,a bend 
engrailed ; 2, a cross between four (?) binds: 3, a 
lion rampant ; 4, a cross engrailed; 5, two bars, 
in chief three roundlets; 6, a chevron between 
three (?) either chess rooks or covered cups. There 
is a motto cut under the shield, “ Bono vince 
malym,” and the date 1584. 

V. F. Marsu Jackson. 


Boccaccio’s “ Decameron.” — In Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes I read that Charles Balguy of 
Peterborough, physician, published a translation 
of the Decameron. I do not find any mention of 
it in Lowndes or Allibone, and I should be glad 
to know whether the statement in Nichols is 
correct. 8. O. Appy. 

Sheffield. 








Watson, H.E.I.C.S.—A tradition of a 
large sum of unclaimed money, left by a person 
named Watson, in the East India Company’s ser- 

vice, has been in vain tested for nearly eighty years 
| by various members of the family. An advertise- 
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NOTES ANI 
ment for heirs was said to have been seen at th 
Jerusalem Coffee-house fifty or sixty years ago. 


A Rewative. 


“Nor swimy, pur nuppiy.”—A lady tells 
me her sister once heard in Sussex a person say, 
“ She wasn’t swimy, but nuddly,” but did not care 
to ask for an explanation of it. Swimy I find in 
Haliiwell—giddy in the head ; whilst swime, which 
he calls A.-S.,* is ¢ xpla ed “aswoon.” So farso 
good, but what is nudd/y? I find it nowhere. 
Halliwell gives to nvddle—to stoop in walking, 
and in Atkinson’s ¢ land G ivy it is given 
to huddle up. F: the connexion, however, it 
pretty clear that nudd/y means something akin to 
but less than, giddy or faint. F. CHANCE. 


Sydenham Hill. 


Bricut axp Coonipcr Faminies.—I am very 
anxious to procure information about the ancestry 
of Henry Bright and John Coolidge, both of whom 
settled in Watertown, New England, about 1630. 
The former was of the par sh of St. Jame 3, B ry 


St. Edmunds, Suffolk, and the latter of Cotting- 


ham, Cambridgeshire. The name Coolidge also 
appears in the forms Coalyng and Colynge. I 
shall be most grateful for any references or facts 
about the parentage, Xc., ol these families, from 
which I am descended on the father’s side. An- 
swers may be sent to me d t 


W. A. B. Coonrpece. 


Magdal ne lege, Oxford, 


Avtnors or Quotations WanTED.— 

“Hitherto hath thy companionship been my mercy 
The above is on a monumental tablet in Ham Church, | 
Surrey. De | 


“ Musica somnum conciliat dormire volentibus ; mentes 
occupationibus defatigatas recreat; mzrores afflictis 
dissipat ; auget voluptates in iztitiam intentis ; utpote | 
non minus sit digna que epulis adsit, quam qui ad 
mensam consistunt.” Will some reader of ‘*N. & Q.” 
oblige me and others with a reference to the above 
quotation ! H. T. E 


‘Oh, Sire! Let your eyes express more mildness. Do 
not show the conquered people, who are looking up to 
you entreatingly, the iron brow of the Olympian thun- 
derer ; mercy is one of the best attributes of a ruler, and | 
it is by gentleness, not severity, that the world is to be 
conquered.”’ From what novel or biography is the above 
yassage taken’? ‘The speech is addressed to the great 
Napoleon. I am anxious to identify it, in order to assign 
the concluding lines a place among my collection of 
* golden words.” E, Watrorp, M.A. 


Replies. 
BRISSEL COCK: TURKEY. 
(6 §S., iii, 22, 193.) 


No doubt brissel in some form of spelling “ is the 
old Scotch for broil,” as Mr. Jonas observes ; but 








* Swima in A.-8.is rendered by Bosworth “a swim- 
ming [in the head], dizziness, stupor.” 
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[ would ask him what is the bearing of his ob- 
servation on the two passages in question. One 
of them, James VI.’s letter to Dundas, has been 


already printed in “ N. & Q.” (6™ §. ii. 203), and 
therefore I need not repeat it. The other, in 


Lindsay’s Chronicles, to which I had already 


adverted, runs as follows in Dalyell’s 
p. 345):— 

The Earl of Atholl......maid great and gorgeous 
provisioun with fleshis, beiff and mutton, la veill, 
and vennison, goose, gryse, capon, cunning, cran, swan, 
pairtrick ever, duik, drake, brissel, cock, and paunies, 
black-cock, and muir-foull, capercaillie 


version 


The “brissel, cock,” of this version should 
doubtless be, as in the older edition quoted by 
Jamieson, “ brissel-cock”; but in either case, as 
in that of the king’s letter, I fail to see the sense 
if brissel here means broil, according to Mr. 


} 


| Jonas’s suggestion. Are we to suppose that the 


‘** fowlis” or “ cock” were alone of all the “ pro- 
visioun” to be supplied ready cooked, and, more- 
over, cooked in a particular manner? Nor am I 
aware of the way in which the reference to Pen- 
nant’s Tour can throw light on the matter 

With regard to the * Brazil cock” of Jamieson, 
I find I was wrong when I said (ante, p. 23) that 
“evidence is wanting that such a name ever 
existed.” In a Latin description of Angus by 
Robert Edward, published in 1678, occurs, as I 
learn through the kindness of two northern corre- 
spondents, the following passage, “ Angusia avibus 
cicuratis est referta, magnatibusque galline bra- 
silianze, pavones, anseres, anates, columbariaque 
non desunt,” which in the English version (Dundee, 
1793) is rendered thus: “ Angus is well stored 
with tame fowl and the larger kinds of birds, as 


| hens of Brazil, peacocks, geese, and ducks. Piyeon- 


houses are frequent.” This translation is of course 
wrong, and should run, “ Angus is well stored 
with tame birds, and the great people possess ‘ hens 
of Brazil,’” &c., but that by the way. It is clear, 
however, that the brissel cock or hen of 1529 
became corrupted, when its meaning was lost, into 
Brazil cock or hen. The corruption, however, was 
not so great as might appear, on the supposition 
that the etymology of Brazil as usually given, for 
which I refer my readers to Ducange (Brasia and 
Brezellum) or Dr. R. G. Latham’s Dictionary, is 
correct. 

More than this, my friend Mr. Hooper has 
called my attention to a passage in Piso (De Indie 
utriusque Re Naturali, &c., Amstelodami, 1658, 
p. 92), which from the curious resemblance of 
language may possibly have been in the memory 
of the describer of Angus. Piso is speaking of 
what we now know as the guinea-fowl :— 

“ Meleagris sive Gallina Numidica silvestris, Con- 
gensibus Quetele dicta. Alique ex continenti Africz 
circa Sierra Lyona; alique ex insulis Africe vicinis 
adferuntur, parum ab hac icone [a figure quite recog- 


| nizable] abludentes: utreeque ob fertilem proventum in 
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Brasilia adeo mult at t mnib ilentioribus 
c € irari X& & 1a v A 
I m | lined to believ hat the 
gr I > of Angua 1 1673 were 
cuinea-fo 
Furthermore, Mr. Hooper has kindly referred 
me to Gerarde’s Ilerbale of 1597 (pp. 122, 123), 
wherein, speaking of the fr lary (Fritillaria 


Mel: 17rts), he say .™ In English we may ¢ ull it 
Turkie hen, or Ginny hen flower”; but he : 





quotes Lyte’s \ Herball of 1578, which is a 
translation from the Dutch of Dodoens. Here we 
have Lyte ying (p. 214) of the same pl int that it 
“is called of the Grekes and Latines, F Velergris and 
M tris fos, s a difference from inde f bird 
called also Meleagris, whoze feathers be speckled lyke 


vnto these flowers, but not with Violet speckes, but with 
white & blecke spots, lyke to the feathers of the 
Turkie or Ginny hen, which is called M/ $8 auis 
some do also cal this flower Fritidlai . 


Here we have further and most satisfa tory corro- 
boration of the opinion I before adv inced as to 
the name Turkey hen having been at first con- 
ferred on the guinea-fowl. 

With regard to Mr. Wrxya’s remark, I would 
observe that if he had looked to the passage in 
Kennett’s (not Kennet’s) Parochial Antiquities 
(ed. 1695, p. 287), he would have seen that it 
afforded no warrant for the supposed explanation 
given in the glossary, which explanation, it appears, 
was afterwards rightly cancelled by the author. 
The passage is as follows : . 

“Et omnibus computatis & rite allocatis tenetur 
Johannes Willard domui in xviii*. iv’. & remanet in 
granario v. quarteria & dimidium frumenti. iv. boves 
vi. mutilones, & sex africane femine, ii. pullani, 
fremini, viii, boves, xi. vacca, i, bovett. max. iv. bovi- 
cul fem, v. vituli, lx. casei.” 

It is not for me to suggest what the “ sex 
african fremine” were, but there is not the 
slightest evidence to show that they were birds of 
any sort, and the date of the document 277 
renders it absolutely impossible that they could 
have been turkeys. Atrren Newroy. 

Magdalene College, Cambridge. 

[Colonel Chester prints both “White Kennet” and 
“White Kennett " as the signatures respectively affixed 
to different documents, officially attested by the then 
Incumbent of St. Mary Aldermary, in the Registers of 
that parish, url. Soc., 1880.) . 


Bishop Kennett was not alone in translating 
“ Africana” a turkey, for I find in Withal’s Latin 
Dictionary, last edition, 1634, “ Africa Gallina 
is taken for a Cocke of Turkie.” In the following 


passage, by “pubble hen” I think Drant alluded | 


to the turkey and not to the guinea-hen, whatever 
Horace might mean :— 
“ Nathelesse, I can not thee persuade, 
but yf they both be dreste, 
The Peacocke, and the pulble hen, 
the Pecocke tasteth best. 


Begyled wyth apparences 
because her costly sayle 

Is rare: and that a circled pryde 
she beareth in her ta 





As though that were materiall 
her feathers dost thou eat 

So gay is sh 
in brothe the better meat 

Th fl she of b th is ! u h al ke 
thou loues the pecocke tho, 

Becanse of gallant gawyshe plumes: 


well, lette it then be so. 
Drant's J/oracz, 1567, O ii, verso 





Turkeys might easily be described 
| hens” from the gobbling noise they make; and 
| I have always understood that they are called now 

by a very similar name in some parts of Scotland 
| viz., “ bubbley-jocks.” R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire 


as “p ibble 


, 


Surely Bp. Kennet is wrong in stating that 
Afra in Latin signifies a bird. In the Epodes of 
Horace the word occurs as an adjective to avis, a 
bird :— 

“ Non Afra avis descendat in ventrem meum 
Non attagen Ionicus.”’ 
And I always understood that the “ African bird 
meant a turkey. E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


” 


Tae Orrick or CHURCHWARDEN IN THE 
Mippte Aces (6 §. iii. 207)—1. The church- 
wardens were bound to repair the church and keep 
the ornaments thereof. The repair of the church 
in very early times was the duty of the rector; 
but, by custom, the parishioners became liable to 
repair the nave (Lyndwood, Provinciale, p. 53, n.). 
With respect to the ornaments, it was enacted in 
the synod held at Exeter under Bishop Peter 
Quivill (1287), cap. 12, that these should be com- 
mitted to safe custody, but not to that of laymen 
except in cases of urgent necessity. Perhaps it 
was not until the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury that laymen had the custody of the orna- 
ments ; for we find in the Year Books of about 
1459 an action being brought by “ii gardeins 
d’esglise” for the recovery of a book belonging to 
the church. And Mr. Justice Moile then observes, 
“The parishioners are bound by law of holy 
Church to find it mass book, chalice, vestments, 
&ce.; these they are obliged to furnish, and when 
they are purchased the property remains for ever 
in the parish, and the parishioners are to keep 
them ” (Y. B., 37 Hen. VL, p. 30). 

2. In the election of churchwardens by the 
vestry there ‘are traces of great antiquity. The 
| modern vestry is only a survival of the old town- 
ship gemét, as Prof. Stubbs has remarked, and 
the principle of electing representatives is a very 
marked feature of the Anglo-Saxon system. This 
statement is illustrated by some cases (cited by 
Prideaux, Churchw., p. 23) in the north of Eng- 
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ippear 
EN. 


] 3 al ; l into town- | to appr the patrons tl I they may ay 
| Tr i where | ent custom | ] t to tl tid ry r r Prist 
many re but each of e able in pry] 
‘ l r d 2. A nt | r to t 
, pa a { he by \ \ { vof 
! ) | t old | I y J 4 ft ] ! I nal 
of I i ‘ 1 by | 1 Cu W of ( h of A 
rhe 1 es of the parish | § e Rel of the ( 
1} nvar vO A t iby John At el, Bishop of 
’ i by a terrier of the parish | I d, in 1496, after « ring “t Maior and 
St. D , in ¢ 1, dated March 10, |] redren” to “ kepe ther drynkyng yl 
] I th ll - s that t! War ll 
M ‘ 3 y ceve 1 von bothe in tl 
I pairing n pnd 1 tl ha pe f Blox- 
3 of chur t I it re every «al nkynge 
= theight n a to t \ we may ither that church- 
The eightmen of the said narishe are to} in the fifteenth century had 
/ , sounts of the church ; to see that 
Al t Cus e : | iuntries were duly advised of the 
n Duloe there were “ the eyghtmen and the 1 removal of priests in charge, that the vacancies 
den,” and in another paris 18 1 iny as twelve men. | might be filled up; and to cause notices from the 
3. The earliest mention of churchwardens that | ! hop, and presum ibly from others in authority, 
I can find is in some wills in Bishop Stafford’s | to be duly given out in church—in fact, to perform 
register at Exeter, from which it appears that | Very similar duties to those of churchwardens in 
in 1411 one John Prestcote beque it] s “custodi-| the nineteenth century. Respecting the method 
bus instauri ecclesie de Culmptok” two ous, | ef their election documents and tradition 


two cows, twent y sheep, &c., to see his obit kept, | to be alike silent. W. C. Ow 
Again, in 1416, John Gorys, Rector of H ly | Walsall. 

Tr nity, i xete r, by his will, dated March 3l, be- | Blunt -_ Phi imore Book of Church La 0, 
the reversion of a lease to the cust 3 of | LS76). « r Ayli tfe’s Pare rgon, lay down the doc- 
] h. In the oldest of the registers of the | trine Tes the office of churchw irden. is guardian 
Consistorial Court at Exeter a suit is recorded in| of the goods of the church, dates from the later 
t April 26) as having been brought | part of the Middle Ages, when the duty of pro- 
by Richard Chapman and John Scher, “ custodes | yj ling for the repairs of the nave, and of furnishing 
sive iconomi instauri ecclesize de Brigruell,” against | the utensils for divine service, finally settled on 
one Simon Legh, who had abstracted some goods | the parishioners,” Noman. 
of the said instaurt (? furniture, equipment 


Horace R. Bur iT I quote the following from the Reliquie Hear- 














Exeter. 7 nianw (iii. 75), entered under date of July 23, 
geil nag ‘ . ' 173 

The following references are made to the d ities | “ Yesterday Mr. Richard Peers, vicar of Faringdon in 

of churchwardens in ante-Reformation times in | B rks, called upon me, and gave me the following note : 

ancient documents in the town chest of Walsall. At Great F eringd mn, Berks, in an old churchwardens’ 

l. Ina code of laws for “‘the goode rule and k of accounts, bearing date 1518, there is the form 

= f tl | wardens in the 





unce of » Roror >” draw : (as ‘we cappese) of then admitting Church 

 atereer- yee of the Boro ighe, mae pa 1440 foll swe a v rds, vizt..—Cherchye wardenys thys shall 
by the “maior and his bredren,” or the XXIIIL., |}. your charge to be true to God and to the cherche for 
as they called themselves, under the head | Joye nor favor off no man wythein thys paroche to wthold 
“Ordynanc® ffor the Churche,” one regulation | any ryght to the cherche but to reserve the dettys to 

reads as follows :— ; | hyt belongythe or ellys to goo to the devell.’” 
_ TY hd 
““XVIILI. Also it is ordeyned, that the Churchewardens, | Joun E. Batter. 
both of the b ly of the Churche, of our La lye, Saynt | 
Clement, Saynt Kateryn, and Saynt Nicholas, with alle | I 
other members, shall com to theyr accomptes, uppon ae ; , > of 
Saynt Katery lay, before the Mayor and v or vi of | mation respecting the duties an d antiquity o 
his brethren, by the said Mayer to be appoynted, and | churchwardens in Dean Hook’s ¢ hurch Dictionary 
before such other of the brethren as will be there; and| or in Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law, ver). “ Church- 


Stretford, Manchester. 


NDINENSIS will find some interesting infor- 





if they or eny of them be not at the said day, redy to warden.” gC. ccm 
made theyr accomptes, then they that so be in defaute, The Close, Exeter 

to forfeit vis. viiid to be leuyed as is before said, and to eres 

be put to the Burges-Boxe. “Parson ”: “Person” (6% §. ii. 281, 411, 


» 


The code also provides that when any chantry | 497; iii. 37).—In Mr. Picron’s note on “ person 
falls void the masters of the “ gylde” or wardens are | he seems not to recognize the very common use of 
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F 
the word in the time of Wiclif, from whose New 
Testament he quotes 2 Cor. i. 11, as “ probably 
the earliest instance of person in the sense of in- 
dividual.” Prov, Sxeat had already quoted an 
earlier instance. Wiclif very frequently uses 
person, and in all its modern meanings, as I will 
show. His use of persona and person, in his 
Latin and English writings, shows how strong was 
the Latin influence on the English of educated 
men; an influence sometimes under-estimated, 
I think. First, person, as a dignitary, see Select 
English Works, i. 39, 59, Jairus is called a 
™ prin e” and 
helpith moche here for to knowe a greet persone” 
in ii. 74, the elder brother in the parable is “a 
greet persone ”; then as parson, see S. E. W., i. 87; 
li. 417, and foll. passim. This usage I do not 
remember in the T’rialogus, but it is common in 
documents of the time. Secondly, per 
dividual, see S. E. W., i. 27, 30, 44, GO, 106 (this 
last “fond thes three persones, Marie and Joseph 
and the yong child”); ii. 29, 75, 110 (“whanne 
© persone is pursued”), 140 (Mary Magdalene 
knew “that this persone was Jesus”); iii. 62. 
So Early English Text Soc., Wiclif, pp. 21, 297, | 
309. Cf. Trialogus, 371, 415, 419 (“ persona 
priedestinata ; in personis secularibus.” Again, | 
in such phrases as “a persone” of the Trinity, 
S. BE. W., 
him), 236, 318; ii. 96; cf. Trialogus, 57-9. 
And “his own person,” see S. E. 45 (“ he 
gave his owne persone”); i. 79 (“men shulden 

use comoun speche in ther owne persone ; and 3if 
thei speken in Christis persone”); ii. 124; iii. 
56 (“in persone of the Chirche”). So E.E.T.S., 
p- 439; ef. Trialogus, pp. 308, 369. Again, in 
the phrase “accepting persons”; see S. E. W., 
i. 46 (“accepciouns of art! i. 307 (“ accep- 
tith noo persones”), ii, 75; cf. N ew Test. Mat- 
thew xxii. 16, “person of men” with the Vulgate 
and Auth. Version; so Luke xx. 21 and Gal. ii. 6, 
with Vulgate, while in Mark xii. 14, where Auth. 
Version has “ person,” Wiclif has “face” with 
Vulgate “ faciem ” i. 11, quoted by Mr. 
Picton, “ persones ” is from the Vulgate. The word 
was in such common use that its de rivatives often 

occur ; “ personale,” S. E. W., i. 33; “personel,” 

1. 78; ii. 64; Pe neg accepcioun,” ii. 74; “ per- 
sonale,” iii. 456; cf. “ personales injurias,” Trial. 
p- 428; so “Joon is not Bae 4 personali...but he 
is Hely figurali,” S. E. W., ii. 6; and “hadde al 
his beyng of the Godh = as his ‘ personalte’ was 
of his Fadir,” S. E. W., ii. 64. The use of person 
or parson as equivalent to “ rector” is already seen 
in the distinction between the person, or curate, on 
the one hand, and the vicar, 2 mere substitute, 
on the other. Thus, “to bringe in vikeris in per- 
souns stede...z3if this viker mighte serve ynow, 
what nede were it of siche a persoun”; “ Cristis 
chirche is disseyved bi suppliyng of vikeris and 


; so 2 Cor. 


* pe rsone”; NS. E. WV’., ii. 73, as it | 


son, 28 an in- | 


i. 78, 95 (the chirche is o persone with | 


thes persouns ben absent the while,” E.E.T.S, 
Wiclif, p. 453. In comparing passages of the 
English works with the Trialogus it is seen that 
Wiclif avoids the use of “persona” to mean a 
“ parson,” and uses rector or sacerdos. Thus “ sacer- 
dotes curati,” p. 410; “licet rectoribus,” “ rectori 
et prelato,” “curati,” p. 419; but “ persones... 
curates, ¥5- hym that is calde the persone,” 
. BE. W., iii. 176. O. W. Tancock. 


Aw Op Tenvre (6 §S. i. 416).—Sir Thomas 
Lawrence painted a picture representing the 
ceremony observed on the visit of George III. to 
| Langley in 1789. I have a proof engraving of the 
picture by Angus. The following paragraph 
| appeared in one of the daily papers in August, 
1789 :— 

“The pencil of young Lawrence is now employed in 
painting the ¢ ‘eremonial observed to the Sovereig gn by 
Sir Charles Mills on his approach to Lyndhurst. This 
| subject Mr. Lawrence cannot fail to treat with elegance 
and historic effect. 

“ The greyhounds presented to the King on the above 
occasion, were ordered by his Majesty to be returned, 
| with their beautiful trappings :—It is thought, however, 

that the dogs slipped collar, as the next morning the 
| gold coup! lets and appendages were found on Mad. Schwel- 

lenberg’s dressing table.’ 

There is the suggestion of a scandal in the closing 
| - 
lines of the above paragraph which at this dis- 
tance of time it would be difficult to fathom. 

Witiiam Rayner. 
133, Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill. 





Tne Nonsvurnine Crercy (6" §. iii. 236).--It 
is asked, What is the date of the death of the last 
known Nonjuring Presbyter? The Rev. Donald 
Mackintosh was born in 1743, near Killiecrankie, 
Perthshire, and died in Edinburgh on Nov. 22, 
1808. In his will he described himself “a priest 
of the Old Scots Episcopal Church, and last of 
the Non-jurant Clergy in Scotland.” In 1785 he 
published a Collection of Gaelic Proverbs; in 1819 
a second edition appeared. They are incorporated 
in Nicholson’s Gaelic Proverbs, issued in 1881. 
He had occasion to make long journeys to visit 
the scattered members of his communion, and was 
thus well known in various parts of the country. 
The inhabitants of Dunkeld still benefit by a 
library which he bequeathed to them, and which 
|is called by his name. As the Scot is more re- 
markable for obstinacy than his brother-in-law the 
Englishman, it is likely that Donald Mackintosh 
outlived the other Nonjurants not only in Scot- 
land but also in South Britain. 

Tomas StTRatrTon. 





Mr. E. H. Marsnatt is not quite accurate in 
saying that “ Bishop Gordon is said to have brought 
their episcopate to a close in 1779.” There was 
an irregular offshoot claiming consecration origi- 
nally from the Scotch bishops, but immediately 

through Deacon. Of these, Cartwright formally 
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renounced his schism, and was received into 


communion by the Rev. W. G. Rowland at 
Shrewsbury, ¢. 1789, and Boothe died in Ireland 
in 1805. Bishop Gordon was, however, the last 
bishop of the regular Nonjurors. See J. H. 
B t ! wry of Llistorical and Doctrinal 


The: gy, p. 515-16.  W. A. B. Cooxiper. 


4 (Cnarres I. Risa (6% S. iii. 348).—If 
h 


“Temple Churchyard” means the churchyard of 


the Temple, London, I am able to say that no} 
persoa of the surname of Francis was ever buried 
there; or, at all events, there is no entry of such | 
burial in the Temple register, which appears to 
have been carefully kept. J. L. C. 


Rev. Epucenp Brookes, or LANCASHIRE AND 
Yorksuire (6™ S. iii, 228).—Edmund Brooke, of 
Harwood, gentleman, was living in 1614, when he 
was a juror at the Inquisition post mortem of 
Alexander Leave r, of Bolton, gent., who died 
in January that year. Early in the year 1642 
Edmunde Brooke, or Brookes (for he writes his 
name both ways), was ministering as curate in 
Bury, Tottington, and Radcliffe, Lancashire ; but 
Ido not meet with him any more in this neigh- 
bourhood after that date. I was looking at his 
name lately with the view of ascertaining the 
connexion between him and one William Brooke, 
called “ Parson of Manchester,” living in 1663 
the husband of Elizabeth Chadwick, daughter of 
Jordan Chadwick, of Healey Hall, near Rochdale), 
who was the grandfather of the Rev. Henry 
Brooke or Brookes, of Oriel College, Head Master 
of the Manchester Grammar School, 1727-49. 

Joun E. Barrer. 

AnisTotie (6% §, iii. 186).—The lines to which 
Lord Sherbrooke referred are a fragment from the 
Margites of Homer, and occur in Aristotle’s Eth. 
Nie m., Vi. 7 :— 
shy 8 oft’ ip oKartipa Oeoi bécayv o'r’ upoTipa 
OUT aAAws Tt wobor. 

A quotation of the same lines by Clemens Alex- 
andrinus (Strom., tom. i, p. 287) completes the 
couplet by , <hk- 

FATS O pPapTave TEX VS; 


Tne “Oxrorp Macazine” (6 §. iii, 329).— 
A complete set of the Oxford Magazine is i 
to obtain; often some of the plates are missing 
| when the letter-press is complete. The first six 
volumes are not unfrequently to be met with, but 
a set should contain twelve (see the Heber Nale 
| Catalogue, part vill. p. 42). The first nine 
| volumes were issued half yearly, each containing 
six monthly parts, dating from July, 1768, to 
December, 1772. The last three volumes were 
annual, 1773 to 1775. The magazine had no 
speci ul connexion with Oxford, exce pt that it was 
written by “a Society of Gentlemen, members of 
the University of Oxford.” It was published in 
| London, and is neither better nor worse than the 
average of other imitations of the Gentleman’: 
| Magazine. The engravings are spirited, but often 
| coarsely satirical. No student of Oxford history 
{need take much account of it. The following 
publications must be distinguished from th 
| above, the year given being that of the first issue :— 
| The Oxford Entertaining Miscellany, or Weekly Maga 
zine, iS 4. 

The Oxford Quarterly Magazine, 1825. 

The Oxford University Magazine, 1854. 

The Oxford Magazine, 1845. 

The Oxford Protestant Magazine, 1547. 

The Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, 1850. 

The Oxford Critic and University Magazine, 18 

The Oxford Parochial Magazine, 1860, continued as 
the Oxford Magazine and Church Advocate, 

The Oxford University Magazine and Review, 1869, 

The Oxford High School Magazine, 17: 





| 








i. 

Fama. 
Oxford. 
Macavtay’s “Sorres Vircin1ayn.x” (6 §S, iii. 
328).—" Malcolm Macgregor, jun.,” evidently 
refers to “ Malcolm Macgregor,” the assumed 
name of the author—said to be Mason—of An 
Heroic Epistl to Sir W. Chambers and other 
verses. VU. 


Miss L. M. Bupcen: “ Acneta Domestica’ 
(6™ §. iii. 329).—The authoress of this and the 
other charming books mentioned by Mr. Pace 
became the wife of the late Mr. Lovell Reeve, the 
publisher. Mr. Lovell, of 5, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, can doubtless give your corre- 





which Lord Sherbrooke was also thinking of; 
unless, perhaps, he was recollecting the other line | 
from the same poem which occurs in Plato | 
(Alcib., ii. § 16) :-— | 
TOAN aprictato épya kaos & aricrato TavTa, 
Ph. Buttmann has the following observation in | 
his note on this passage (Plat., Dial. iv. p. 195, | 
Berol., 1831 ’) — 
“ Certum itaque est fuisse illis temporibus Homericum, | 
hoc est ex antiquissimis epics poesis temporibus pro- 
pagatum, carmen ludicri et satirici argumenti, quo homo 
fatuus et stultus Margites nomine risui propositus erat.” 
Ep. MarsHa.t, 


spondent all the information he wants. 


T. C. A. 


“ Curese iT” (6" §. iii. 188).— My impression 
is that this is a comparatively recent importation 
into schoolboy slang. In one of the largest schools 
here (if not the largest), chiefly attended by boys 
of the lower middle class, it was not in common 
use in the year 1870. The method of warning 
then in vogue was by calling out either “ nix’ 
perhaps “nicks” is the correct orthograpuy), or 
“hek.” The expression seems equivalent in 
meaning to “ stop it” or “cut it short,’ and may 
have been suggested by the readiness and clean- 
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ness with which cheese may be cut with the knife. | 


There are many curious words in use amongst 
choolboys such, for ex imple, as the verb “ bar- 
ley” and “barley me ”—the origin of which it 
might be of interest to discover. a ee oe 

Liverpool. 

Although we have no old foundation schools in 
the U: i States, “ cheese it” is in most common 
use by our boys at the public schools in New 
York. It serves as a word of caution at times, 
but more exact signification is “to cut and 
run,” as on the sudden appearance of a school- 
master or a policeman. All the newsboys, loafers, 


heese 
slang 


and rowdies in New York use “« it,” and it 
is thought to be the worst kind of 

B. P. 

New York. 

I have often heard this expression used by the 
qami of Cambridge in the sense of “drop 
that!” P. J. F. Gaxtitrioy. 


Tne Horsesnor Aas AN OLD LanpMarkK (6 §, 
ii, 223 Catcnov is mistaken in naming Preston 
as a town which has the horseshoe within its 
boundaries as an old landmark. Our county 
town (Lancaster), in the centre of the road where 
four streets meet, has a horseshoe fixed, but I do 
not know what history, if any, or tradition there 
is attached thereto. Among the few ancient local 
landmarks in this town there is in the market 
place the stone in which in old times the ring 
was affixed which tethered the bulls when it 
© customary amusement to have a public bull-bait. 

Wa. Donson. 


was 


Preston. 
Fenton Han, Starrorpsnire (6% §, iii, 248). 
—Cf. Milton’s L’ Allegro, ll. 57, 58:— 
** Sometime walking, not unseen, 
By hedgerow elms, on hillocks green, 
Handel, in his setting of L’ Allegro, has :-— 
* Let me wander not unseen, 
By hedgerow elms, on hillocks green.” 
And this is doubtless the origin of the lines given 
by Miss Core. A. Grancer Herr. 
8, Oxford Road, Kilburn. 


“Txwrensative” (6% §, iii. 186).—In Worces- 
ter’s Dictionary the word occurs, “that makes 
intense, adding force, intensifying (Halliwell).” 

W. E. Bucktey. 

Webster has this word in his Dictionary (1878 
with the meaning “adding intensity, 
sifying,” but he gives no examples of its use. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatiy, M.A. 

Dr. Brinsley Nicholson uses the phrase “an 
intensative attributive” in a letter to the Atheneum 
for December 18, 1880, p. 815. 


inten- 


J. R. Taorne. 








Iurerrect Books (6" §. iii. 6).—Every 
phile knows the misery of finding that a treasure 
picked up on a bookstall is imperfect ; it 1 
therefore, be useful to warn book collect 

ymmon fraud of second-hand booksell I 
to make an odd volume appear a complet 


by very carefully 

‘Vol. I.” or whatever may distinguish 
separate volume. I now always careful 
erasures of this kind. James H 


Niseteentu Cestery Criticism oF “Ly 


6 S. iii. 285, 329).—The very passage referred 
to by C ann F is the subject of an ebullient 
eloquent criticism by Ruskin in Sesame and L 


pp. 23-32. James H : 
Denmark Hill. 


Cicero on THe Greeks (6% §, iii. 108, 275).— 
In the Oration pro Flacco, from which Mr. Mar- 
SHALL has selected a ve ry telling passage, ( ero 
was defending Flaceus on a charge of extortion, 


| which was supported by Asiatic Greek witnesses, 


whose credibility, therefore, the advocate was 
labouring to impugn. In the same speech, arguit 


for his client, he extols the character of other 
Greeks :— 


“ Athenienses — Lacedwemonii — multi ex Achaia, 
Beeotia, Thessalia—hisce utitur laudatoribus Flaccus, 
his innocentia testibus, ut Grecorum cupiditati 


Grecorum auxilio resistamus.”—C. xxvi. 

Perhaps a less questionable source of his opinion 
about the Greeks may be his letters to his brother 
Quintus. We find him there writing : 





* Atque etiam e Greecis ipsis diligenter cavendz sunt 
queedam familiaritates, preter hominum perpaucorum, 
si qui sunt vetere Grecia digni. Sic vero fallac 
permulti, et leves, et diuturna servitute ad nimiam 
assentationem eruditi,”—I. i. 5. 


s sunt 


Again, he writes of the Greek, “ Ingenia ad fallen- 
dum parata,” and “ pertzesum est levitatis, assen- 
tationis, animorum non officiis, sed temporibus 
servientium ” (I. ii. 2). But here again they are 
Asiatic Greeks of whom he is warning his brother. 
Perhaps some of your readers may be able to 
consult and report the verdict of “P. O. van der 
Chys ” in his 

** Responsio ad quastionem ab ord. philosophorum in 
Academia Gandavensi propositam: (Queritur ut ex 
operibus Ciceronis non tantum omnia illa loca deinceps 
seligantur, quibus ipse quascunque tandem ob causas 
aut zequé aut iniqué de Grecis judicasse censendus sit, 
verum etiam ut illa judicii sive sequitas sive iniquitas 
argumentorum rationibus probetur.” Gandavi, 1523, 


4to. pp. 76. 
W. E. Bucktey. 

“Pavpup KHacr” (6% §, iii. 186, 275) 
would be more correctly written papra-khar, or 
papar-khar, a compound word in Hindustani, 
signifying the ashes of the plantain tree (Musa 
paradisiaca), which are used instead of salt for 
seasoning the cakes called papar, Papar-khar is 
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translated root” Gilchrist. 

Pupa 
iin of the pea kind. 
115, Piccadilly. 


“ pellitory 


by W. 


Witiiam Patt. 


Lity’s Latin Gramuar (6% §. ii. 441, 461; 
Mr. Lupron, in his notices of this 
1e first two references, has no mention 

of the a int in Fuller's Church H i 

teenth century, bk. v. pp. 167-8). 

it there are historica 

ted with some of the Latin examples. An 

examination may, perhaps, point out m 


he enumerates. Fuller has :— 


ussociallons 


** Many are the editions of this Grammar, the first set | 
} , | ence, the 





‘ 13 «when Pauls School 
rs by that instance, ‘ Meruit 











I gt lillian, the German Emperour, w) 
t ut t of Therovenne in Flanders fought 
ul the ban of King Henry the eighth, taking an 
hundred crowns a day for his pay. Another edition 
anno 1520, when ‘ Audito rege Doroberniam proficisci 
refers to t Aings speedy journey into Canter! 
there to give entertainment to Char! t] fift 





} 
y landed at Dover 


*He submitted his Syntaxis to judgment of 
] self hat it 





Erasmus mself, so that it was aft ards printed 
mong his Work ed, ‘use genus “was done by 
Thomas Robins > Accid 13 some will have 
it) by other authors, after Lily was dead, and Prince 
Edward born, of and for whom it was said, * Edvardus 
is Wy proper name.’ 


Ep. MArsnatu, 
M wy 


intent 


th S. iii, 246, 276). 
mistakes are made by those who are too 
upon recording peculiarities of dialect. Such a 
mistake has, I think, been made by A. J. M. A 
proverb by no means confined to Surrey describes 

thing utterly unimportant as “a mere chip in 
porridge, neither good nor harm.” “ Chicken 


porridge,” if there were such a thing, would be by 


no means contemptible. JAYDEE. 


ST 


REY Proverss (( 


Tne Boynytnos Friacon: Bonytrnon ot 
Bonytnon, 1n Cornwa.t (6 §. i, 294, 345 ; ii. 
los, 138, 157, 236; iii. 295, 334).—-A letter is 
already on its way to Australia enclosing one from 
Mr. Baker, giving all the information required by 
Mr. Bonytuon. I have not seen the article in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine of February, 1868, but 
should much like to know who wrote it. 

Emity Coe. 





Teignmouth. 


“To MAKE A LEG” (6% §. iii. 149, 337).—The 
answers of your various correspondents, though 
given for the most part as showing that “to make 
a leg” meant “ to bow the head,” appear to me to 
confirm my view, which I fear was not explicitly 
enough expressed. Fashionschange. More lately 
the “ bow” is the principal mark of courtesy, the 
scrape of the foot merely an accessory ; but my 





‘| “And such was her great 


rather genuflection, was the marked and principal 


*, or papar, is a thin, crisp cake made of any | sign of respect or homage, the “ bow of the head ” 


either accessory to it or wanting. 
the very phrase “to make a leg” proves this ; 
Mr. Cooke’s quotation; while Mr. 
Piatt’s proves nothing to his purpose. I would 
refer also to the genuflections that may be seen 
| daily or hourly in (at least foreign) Roman Catho- 


To my mind 


so does 





| lic churches, and to the present feminine “ curt- 
|sey.” Does any one consider that “to bow the 
knee” before her Majesty means ‘“‘to bow the 
head,” even though the person “ bows” at the 
| same time? Br. NicHo.son. 


the latter refer- 
which I gave from one of the 
Berkeley manuscripts did not go quite far enough. 
In the suc the lady “suits the 

tion to the word,” and actually shows her page 


ho prope rly to “ make a leg,” as follows :— 


te on this subject at 
extract 


In my n¢ 


eeuding sentence 


nobleness to mee therein, 
then a boy of noe desert, lately come from a country 
school and but newly entred into her servic that to 
| shewe mee the better how, shee lifted up all her 
ments to the calf of her legg, that I might the better 
| observe the grace of drawing back the foot and bowing 


of the knee. 
J. H. Cooke. 


Surely some of your readers must 
prints of * Vaux Hall S mpson making an 
elaborate bow, hat off, cane in hand, and witha 
hind leg and foot making the best possible scrape. 
It occurs in [Tood’s Comic Alman 
the print for July. 





remember 


_ 


ck for 1835, in 
i 

“ Haywarp” or “ He aRDEN (5S, xii. 31 

HaYwa n “ Heywat t . 

197, 256; 6" §. iii, 237).—The following passag 


Mr. Ettacom 's explanation of 





supports 
word :— 
“ For he com in withouten leue 
Bothen of haiwerd and of reue 
The Vox and t Wolf, Hazlitt’s Early Pop 
Poetry, vol. i. p. 58. 

In Withal’s Dictionary for Children, 1634, I find : 
“ A Heards-man, /ayward or he that keepeth Cattell 
Pastor Armentarius, Minister armenti, Magister pecoris, 

Dux gregis.” 

There are numerous instances in Hall’s Chronicle 
of Haward and Hawarde for Howard, as another 
correspondent suggests. For instance :— 

“The eight day of August, was the Lady Katheryn 
Haward, nece to the duke of Norffolk, and daughter 
to the lord Edmond J/award, shewed openly as Quene 
at Hampton Court, whiche dignitie she enioyed not long, 
as after ye shall here.’—Hall’s Chr , 1550, King 
Hen. VIIL, f. 243 verso, 


R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 





| 





“Trrone” (6% S. ii, 386; iii, 33, y 
R. R. will refer to the note which brought this word 
under discussion, he will see that in the example 


contention is that in olden days the scrape, or} given of its use as a substantive at Whitby 7 
\ 
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signified business of a pressing nature, and not a 
crowd, as he and others write to assure us that it 
very commonly does. One must have read and 
listened little who does not know throng in the 
latter sense, but with instances of it in the former, 
if we may judge from the almost unbroken silence 
of glossaries, even students of dialect English are 
not generally familiar. Throng=a crowd passes 
current as standard English ; throng=a pressure 
of business is a token that has only a limited pro- 
vincial circulation. Sr. Swithtn. 


Any reader of “ N. & Q.” who may happen to 
possess a copy of Chaucer’s works edited by Stow 
in 1561, and will refer to that book, in the tale of 
January and May will find a use of throng in its 
old signification. As the passage is extremely | 
coarse it is omitted in most modern editions of 
Chaucer. But as R. R. says the Lincolnshire use 
of the word is in the sense of to crowd in, so the 
ancient meaning in the reference above is that of 
pushing or crowding. 

Avix Wittiams, F.R.H.S 


Lechlade. 


Earry Eneutsu Dictionartes (6 §, iii. 141, 
161, 209, 269, 319).—As a Norfolk man I am 
delighted to find that N. Bailey, author of the 
Etymological Dictionary, is a Norfolk man, or, at 
any rate, had been “ under-master of the Grammar | 
School at Norwich.” Mine is the twenty-first 
edition, 1775, a trade edition, and amongst the 
names occur those of Longman and Rivington. 
What is the date of the latest edition? It is most 
valuable, as containing many words and phrases 
and old proverbs not easily found elsewhere. 

O. L. CuampBers. 

[Bailey died in 1742. See Cates’s Dictionary of 
General Biography; also “N. & Q.,” 58. i. 448, 514 
ili. 156, 258, 514; iii, 175, 298, 509; iv. 276; vii. 447; 
viii, 52, 173.] 











Evstrer Hari (6 §. iii, 186, 358 —With | 
regard to the origin of this name, there can 
be little doubt that the second syllable, tree,” 
is simply the word street, from which the final { 
has dropped out, and that it alludes to the village 
in question being on Watling Street. Referring | 
to Rymer’s Federa, vol. xv., we find in the deed 
by which Edward VI. translated Ridley, then 
Bishop of Rochester, to London on the deprivation 
of Bonner (anno 1550), “Cumque Rectori Eccle- 
sie et Parochive de Idelstrete, Bushey, Barnet ac 
Sancti Andree infra Villam Sancti Albani, ac 
Vicarie et Parochiw Sancti Stephani et Sancti 
Petrt infra preedictam Villam.” The former part 
of the word was shortened into El in comparatively 
recent times. Sir Henry Chauncy (writing a.p. 
1700) calls the village “ Eaglestree, Idlestree, now 
Elstree,” and although the last of these three is 
now the usual designation, Idlestree is, I believe, 


) QUERIES. 
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still recognized as one form of the name. I well 
remember a peasant in the neighbourhood once 
gravely telling me that it arose from some queen 
who passed through the village at or near midday, 
and finding all the inhabitants apparently asleep or 
at ease, said that it ought to be called not El-stree 
but Idle-stree. The story or tradition was as 
amusing as some others of the kind, but it is evi- 
dent that Idlestree, or rather Idelstree, was the 
older form, from which Elstree was corrupted, and 
it seems probable that the word meant “the noble 
street” (t.¢., road). “Eaglestree” may have a 
different origin, but has long since passed quite 
out of use, like Eaglesford, in Kent, now called 
Aylesford. The Roman station of Sulloniac« 

was, it appears, situated little to the south of 
Elstree, on Brockley Hill. W. T. Lywy. 

Blackheath. 


Tne Hattron Famiry (6" §. iii, 44, 215). — 
What does Mr. Warren say to this as an alterna- 
tive solution to Mr. Wake’s little puzzle ?— 
“a snow which...was in many hs neare a yard 
deep...I measured y* d. [7.e. “ the depth ’] above a yard 
thick,” &c. 

The combination of letters which, to untrained 
eyes, might be represented in print by ‘ Jed,” 





seems to me to be the old-fashioned th (written 
ahove and below the line, and looking somet hing 
like a y), which with e and d would make a i 
ciently intelligible contraction. [ think shove is 
an e jual pr babi lity in favour of this reading ; but 
without seeing the MS. it is, of course, not con 


petent for me to give an authoritative opinion to 
this effect. If necessary, perhaps Mr. Wake would 
have no objection to submit the original MS. t 
Mr. Warren for examination. 

ALFrep WALLIS. 


Derby. 

“Svunsipence” (6 §. iii. 68, eo This isa 
doubtful word, for although I fancy the Ms iis both 
short and long in the Latin, I « ane p to any 
instance in the classical poets of a short é As 


Mr. Watrorp says, Virgil has “ considere in 
ignes,” and I may add “ subsident Teucri”; but we 
always say subs ly and subs liary and subs liz ® 
in fact, I know of no word in English with the 

long. Subside is hardly an instance; we could 
not say subside (subsidd). If optional, then the 
English custom of accentuation would demand 
subsidence. Hic et Unique. 





Your correspondents at the latter reference 
should consider that the quantity of a vowel in 
| Latin is no guide at all for its quantity in English; 
witness confidence and condélence, in which the 
| of the former is long in Latin and the o of the 

latter short in Latin, but the contrary in English. 
The axiom of Dean Alford is that language should 
| follow the usage of society, Now how do 
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chemists 4 


geologists and pronounce subsidence ! 
Surely they nearly all of them say suls:dence. 
rs 
THE Kwyicnuts Temrrars (6 §. ii. 
496 ; iii. 234).—The cognizance of two 
knights upon one horse, the ancient device of the 
Templars, forms the subject of a cleverly drawn 
initial letter prefixed to chapter xxx. of the original 
issue of Pendennis. The chi ipter is e ntitl d “The 
Knights of the Temple, ” and it is almost un- 
necessary to say that the author was also the 
artist. Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


SEAL OF 


227, 374, 


“Quon” (6 §. ii. 347, 494; iii, 2 )).—This 
good ol d word is used in defining the Bee: iries of 
some land in Dorsetshire given by K. Edgar, a.p., 
968, to a noble a Birhtgiva, “‘ of Sat dich forse 
be W irtrune on Heahst: ines quabben” (Codex Diplo- 
JEvi Savonici, vol. iii. p. 30, Charter 
547). Kemble explains “ Cwieb, a quag or marsh ; 
Friesic quab, quob: vid. Outzen, Fr. Glossary.” 

W. E. Bucktey. 

“Smoke Fanrtuines” (6 §, i. 437; ii. 110, 
318 ; iii. 196).—Smoke money, or equiva- 
lent, appears to have been paid in other districts 
than Lincolnshire ; rt of the small 
or vicarage tithes, and sometimes part of the 
customs or “ feu-duties” reserved in charters as 
payable to the superior or over-lord. The follow- 
ing extracts will illustrate this as to the Is le of 


maticus 


sometimes as p 


Bias + Scotland. In the Lex Scripta of the 
Isle of Man is the following passage :— 

* Also the Clark’s due, his standing wages is a groat 
out of every plow, if the plowes plow but three furrows 
within the year; and those that have no plowes but 


k, payeth annually jd.” 
c Annals of Scotl md, vol. ii 


keep smoa 
In Chambers’s Domesti 
p- 212, as follows iS 
“Nicoll, writing towards the end of 1651 gives a 
second and most unflattering picture of the moral c on- 
ditions of Scotland Great care they [the Pr by- 
terian clergy] had of their Augmentations and Re ek 
.¢. smoke} pennies, never before heard of but within 
thir | the se | few years,’ 
= - te to this passage describes the Reek pe nnies 
appare ntly a ti Ux impos sed on house 3, equivale nt 


to hearth mone y. Coam » Innes, in his Lectures 
on Scotch Legal Antiq tit 1872). writes p. 204): | 
* You will sometimes find, especially in Church grants, 


&8 pertinents, can and conveth. 'Tithes are granted by some 
of our ancient a de cano meo, that is from customs or 
rents paid in ki) We have the word still in cain ; the 
cain fowls of a - rony are quit e well understood. Cain 
fowls are sometimes called reek hens—one payable from 
every house that reeked—e very fire-house The ok a Lords 
of the Isles gave a grant to Paisley of a penny or some 
trifling sum de unaguague domo ui ude | fumus € 


And again, at p. 257, he writes :— 
“Under the head of ‘ customs’ 
commodities, in small quantities. 


are included several 
These are generally 


a mart or ox, to be killed at Martinmas. two or three 
wedders or muttons, as many lambs, grice or young pigs, 
capons, and poultry, chickens, exgs, and, almost 
universally, the anci ent tax of a reek hen ora hen for 
every fire-house 


geese, 


C. B. §S. 

Tue TELEPHONE INDICATED BY Rapnaer (6% 
S. iii. 164, 211).—The tractive or persuasive power 
of eloquence (as opposed to brute force) is per- 
sonified in the attributes of the Gallic Hercules, 
to which Mr. Tver has directed attention. There 
is nothing “ telephonic” in the nature of the com- 
munications passing between the god and his 
audience, which, indeed, are of cables or chains 
rather than sound-conveying “ golden strings or 
wires.” Andrea Alciati has given us an emblem 
of this nature, which is variously illustrated in the 


| several editions of his Emblemata 








“ Cedunt arma toge, et quamvis durissin na corda 
Eloquio pollens iene ta trahit 





Take the edition (Aug. Vin, H. Steyner, 1534) 
in which the woodcut attributed to Hans Schau- 
felein presents us with a figure of Hercules clothed 
in the lion’s skin, and armed with bow and club; 


his back is turned upon a crowd of naked people 
whom he draws after him by means of knotted 
and intertwined ropes fasten¢ . aroun 1d their loins, 
Again, the early Paris edit Weckel, 1534 
and 1542) show Her es facing his: idience, each 
of whom has a cord looped around his ne 4 and 
the slack ends being gat he re + together are twisted 
into a cable which the god holds in his mouth. In 
the numerous Lyons and Antwerp editions (take 





Roville, 1551, and Plantin, 1581) the idea of 
tractive energy is still more closely conveyed. 
Hercules, from whose lips proceed a number of 
strings (“ golden,” if Mr. Tver likes), is marching 
apace over a rugged country, his head slightly 
turned over his left shoulder to glance at his 


entrammelled followers. The Paduan editions 
Tozzius, 1618 and 1621) illustrate more literally 

the lines, — 
* Quid qu 
(Jueis firs 


1 lingua illi levibus tra 


jecta catenis, 
a facileis allicit at 


ire viros! 


and show Hercules drawing stoutly upon a bunch 


of chains tightly trained from his shoulders to 
the necks of a gre a listeners who are compelled 
to approach the deity. A charming little woodcut 
in the rare 12mo. Genevan edition (Tornzsius, 


1614), by Le Petit Bernard, corresponds more 


closely with Mr. Tuer’s description; the cords 
terminate at the ears of the listeners, but the same 
action is still apparent. It is to Lucian that we 
are indebted for the subject of L’ Hercule Gaulois, 
and much curious information thereon may be 
extracted from the commentaries upon Alciati’s 
Emblems, — by Claude Mignault of Dijon, 
Francis Sanctius, and Laurence Pignorius. The 
Paduan ome of 1621 is the most diffuse, but 
the Spanish edition of 1655, annotated by Diego 
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_— ——— 


Lopez of Valencia, professes to give all the histories 
and antiquities, the morality, doctrine, &c., which 
are set forth in the original work. 
Atrrep WALLIS, 
Derby. 


* Bouveatos,” LXX., EstuHer i. 1 
186, 237 Agagite and Bowyatos are distinct 
words and have no relation whatever to each other. 
Grotius, in a note on Esther iii. 1, observes that 
Bovyaios (Bayes or Bayoas) is, strictly speak- 
ing, the proper name of a eunuch, but in course 
of time meant any minister of the court,* a change 
from its primary meaning which is confirmed by 


G6 S. iii. 


Pliny (N. H., xiii. 4, 9), “In horto bagot [7. e., 
pay wor ita enim vocant spadones.” + 
Gesenius’s etymology of Haman’s name from the 


Persian homedm, i.¢., “‘ magnificent,” induces me to | 
hazard the bold conjecture that B vyacos may be 
the Hellenistic transliterate form given by the 
translators of the LX.X. to buszurganch, a Persian 
word also signifying “ magnificent.” 


Agag, SIN, among the Amalekites, is supposed 


to have been the common name for a king, as 
Pharaoh in Egypt. In explaining the Hebrew 
name, Josephus renders it "Apadyxerys (Arch., 
xiii. 6, 5), so that the patronymic (the) Agagite 
SINT of the Hebrew text), designating Ham- 


datha, Haman’s father, clearly indicates he was of 
Amalek, or sprung from its royal family. 
Wituiam Parr. 
115, Pice udilly. 


“Apud LXX. Haman non Agageus, sed 
Bovyatos dicitur et sic etiam in additamentis 
Grecis apud Breitingerum, Le. p. 380. «Kae oT 
Apav Apadadon Bouvyatos €vOoLos evwmrtiov Tor 


> > ~ 
BactXews kat e(ytynce Kaxoroumoat tov Mapdo- 


Yar, Kat TOL Aaov avroi UTEP TWY OVO EVVOVY WY. 


Contra vero in iisdem additamentis, p. 394. Apyar 
Apadasor \Maxedo Tats adAcHerats aAXorpus 
Tov Twi Lleporwn GAtpLaTos, Alii Hamanem ab 





Agago Persico homine, ortum fuisse suspicantur. 
Quis vero in tanto sententiarum divortio aliquid 
decidere ausit ?”—Schultz, Scholia in Vet. T'est., 


vol. iii. p. 426. R. C, 
Cork. | 
“Don Qzeixore”: Suerron’s TRANSLATION 


(5" S. xii. 428; 6S. i. 43, 206).—The enclosed 
extract from Pickering’s Catalogue, just published, 
is instructive, and deserves a place in “ N. & Q.” 
as another chapter in the history of Laing’s copy, 
the sale of which was mentioned by Mr. Tors at 
the second of the above references. At the last 
reference I suggested that W. P. W. should give 

* Gen, xxxix. 1, 6 
raonis, ubi vid. Montf. 

+t See Grotius, Ad Judith, xii. 10, and Relandus, Diss. 
Misc., pt. i. p. 144. 


edvovyog Papaw, Aulicus Pha- 


| his is the wrong book. 
}a high price, it is astonishing how many people 
| think they have got the same thing, but they are 
| generally quite mistaken :— 


: vr 
the date and further particulars of his copy. As 


he did not do so, it is reasonable to suppose that 
Whenever a book makes 


“Cervantes (M.) Don Quixote, trans!ated by Thomas 


Shelton, 1612-20. 2 vols., small 4to., red morocco, gilt 
back, paned sides, gilt edges, 38/. The First Edition in 


English, and a fine copy, with the rare frontispiece to 
the second part, and many curious plates from an early 
edition inserted, This copysold at L sale for 551.” 

Of course dealers must have a good profit to 
pay for ( italoguing and busine SS Xp nses, so it is 
reasonable to suppose that it would be sold to the 
bookseller for not more than half what it cost. I 
have heard of other instances where the “spirited” 
buyers would be glad to get less than a quarter of 
what they gave for their “ ’ purchases at 
the above sale. From a long experience I have 
found it cheaper and more satisfactory to deal 
with a first-class bookseller than to try to “ pick 
up” bargains at sales, Another copy of the same 
edition of Don Quixote sold a few days ago at Mr, 
Holt-White’s sale for SI. a ie 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


judi 1s 


Ancient Inn SiGns: INVITATIONS TO DRINK 
(6™ §, iii. 166, 233).—As a pendant to the lines 
of the late Rev. W. L. Bowles on a spring near 
Chippenham may be given the following lines, 
placed on a stone on an eyot at the source of the 
New River at Amwell, by the Ven. Archdeacon 
Nares :— 

‘ Amwell! perpetual be thy spring 

Nor e’er thy source be less, 

Which thousands drink who little dream 

Whence flows the boon they bless. 

Too often thus ungrateful man 

Blind and unconscious lives ; 
Enjoys kind Heaven's indulgent plan 

Nor thinks on Him who gives.’ 

Gipses RiGAvp. 


Corinne (6 §. iii, 249).—Mrs. Thomas was 
unfortunate enough to incur Pope’s enmity, but 
she does not seem open to the charges contained 
in the epigram on Corinna. She probably assumed 
this name from the Greek poetess of the time of 
Pindar. For an account of Mrs. Thomas and her 
troubles, see Mary Hays’s Female Biography, 1803, 
vol. i. Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 


Tue Scutrrures on Trasay’s Cotumn (6% §. 
iii. 249).—There is a very fine copy of Ciaconi’s 
work in the Eton College Library, large quarto 
(Rome, 1576). I had noted it for mention in my 
series of papers on this collection. F. Sr. J. T. 


Avutuors oF Quotations Waytep (6* §. iii. 
350),.— 
“What! keep a week away Ke. 
Othello, IIL, iv. 173. 
FRepk. RULE. 
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Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Boke of Saint Albans, By Dame Juliana Berners. 
Printed at St. Albans by the Schoolmaster-Printer in 
1486. Reproduced in fac-simile with an Introduction 
by W. Blades. (Elliot Stock.) 

Ir is difficult to write of this book as it deserves. Re- 

garded even as a mere achievement of fac-simile printing, 

it is one which calls for the highest praise and admira- 
tion. The paper, ink, and cover are all so perfectly in 
keeping that it needs a very slight stretch of the imagi- 
nation for the happy possessor of one of these volumes 


to fancy he has the original production before him. If | 


the book were merely a reprint of the original its interest 
and value would be great; but we have here in addition 
a most valuable and complete introduction from the pen 
of the greatest authority of the day on our early printers 
and their books. In it Mr. Blades treats exhaustively of the 
authorship, typography and bibliography of the famous 
Boke of Saint Albans, the original of which is one of the 
rarest and most valuable of our early printed literature. 
Mr. Blades strongly, and to our mind convincingly, con- 
tests Mr. Scott’s theory that the “ schoolmaster-printer,’ 
whoever he may have been, was employed by Caxton, 
and was the printer of all those books without date or 
place which have usually been attributed to the West- 
minster press. The clear and exhaustive manner | 
which he deals with the question of the authorship of 
the book, and the identity of Dame Juliana Barnes, or 
Berners, herself, ought to be a caution to all not to accept 
too freely the statements of our dictionaries and ency- 
clopzdias, and equally valuable and interesting is his 
account of the productions of the St. Albans printing- 
press. To mention even briefly the numerous points of 
interest in the text would require far more space than 
can be afforded here, and we must, therefore, content 
ourselves with referring our readers to the book itself, 
with the confident assurance that they will in it find 
both profit and pleasure, while as a specimen of fac-simile 
reprinting it is absolutely perfect, 


The Life of Father John Gerard of the Society of Jesus. 
By John Morris, of the same Society. Third Edition, 
Rewritten and Enlarged. (Burns & Oates) 

Tue Life of Father Gerard is one of the very few books 

that have appeared during this century of which it can 

be said that they have thrown any important light upon 
the religious history of the Elizabethan age. Anglican 
divines and their historians had been fumbling among 
rubrics, and Prayer Books, and Convocation squabbles 
all too long; shuffling the old cards and making them 
none the cleaner. We had almost come to the conclusion 
that there was nothing more to learn about the beliefs 
and questionings of the sixteenth century. To our 
amazement, just as people were getting weary of the 
very words “ Elizabethan history,’ Mr. Morris tossed 

among them this wonderfully exciting volume. As a 

mere record of adventure, intrigue, hair- bes adth escapes, 

heroic endurance, and sagacious diplomacy, Father 

Gerard's Life will be found to be equal to any thing that 

has been written since the days of De Foe. Asa faithful 

picture of the daily life and habits of the English gentry, 
not in attendance upon the court, at the close of the six- 
teenth century, and as a revelation of the hitherto 
unknown religious perplexities, doubts, longings, and 
uneasy consciences of men and women in the upper 
classes, seeking rest and finding none in the only refuge 
which was cffered them, the Church as by law established, 
the book possesses a value quite unique. The present 
edition is an immense improvement upon its predecessor. 





r The editor has done everything in his power to make it 
| attractive to the « ye, and the plan of the Tower, in the 
year of Gerard's escape from that stronghold, and the view 
of old Liege are quite works of art. For the genealogist, 
orany one else interested in the history of the old Catholic 
families, the notes swarm with information culled not 
unfrequently from recondite sources, and the index is 
| just what an index ought to be, perfect as a help for 
reference, but not aiming at being at once a table of 
contents and an exhaustive analysis. 
Glossary of Words in use in Cornwall.— West Cornwall, 
by Miss M. Courtney; Zast Cornwall, by Thomas 
Q. Couch. (English Dialect Society ) 


Glossary of Words and Phrases in use in Antrim and 


Down. By William Hugh Patterson, M.R.LA, (Same 
Soc iety ) 
in Early English Hy nn to the Virgin. By F. J. Fur- 


nivall, M.A., and A. J. Ellis, F.R.S. (Same Society.) 

Old Country and Fos, ning Words gleaned from Agri- 
cultural Books. By James Britten, F.L:S. (Same 
Society.) 

The Dialect of Leicestershire. By the Rev, A. B. Evans, 
D.D., and Sebastian Evans, LL.D. (Same Society.) 
Ir on looking at the varied titles of the five publications 
just issued by the Dialect Society some prof: 4. reader of 
‘these columns should parody Moss's oft- quoted speech, 
and charge the Council of the Society and their con- 
federates, the editors of the works in question, with 
having “ been at a feast of dialects and stolen the scraps,” 
let the incriminated gentlemen find compensation in that 
recognition of their good services which they will as- 

suredly receive at the hands of all carnest students 
“* Of the tongue which Shakspeare spake.” 

The Society was not established a day too soon; for 
within the memory of men now living the last traces of 
the Cockney dialect of London have disappeared. Croy- 
don is no lon ger called “ Craydon,” nor Birmingham 
“Brummagem.” Nor do we now hear, as we have heard 
within the last fifty years, a most accomplished scholar, 
whose name will be long preserved by his valuable con- 
tributions to English literature, speak of his nephew as 

‘nevy,’ or, 7! he mentioned him by his Christian name, 
as “ Ed’ard” for Edward. Will the Council forgive our 
throwing ty, a hint which may lead to their receipt of 
increased funds for their good work? They very wisely 
sell separate copies of their publications to non-members. 
Let the different local glossaries be advertised in the 
leading journals of the special localities to which the 
glossaries refer. For instance, the West Cornw: = 
glossary, by Miss Courtney, and the East Cornwall, by 
Mr. Couch, would doubtless find many p: sera among 
those who may not care for any other than their own 
native tongue; while the Leicestershire people would 
in like manner be glad of the opportunity of securing 
copies of the admirable and extensive D/alect of Letces- 
tershire, by the Messrs. Evans. Mr. Britten’s most 
useful collection of Old Country and Farming Words 
jleaned from Agricultural Books, which is « ompleted by 
the publication of Part II., will be welcome to a large 
class of readers. 





GQuvres de Walter Scott, Traduites par H. 

Quentin tenga Fine ye. (Paris, ae 
WE are always — hted to find an excuse for talking 
about Sir Walter Scott. In the midst of all the rubbish 
with which we are deluged, a visit to Templestowe, 
Kennaquhair, or Tillietudlem is perfectly refreshing, 
and we come back more and more convinced that the 
most insignificant of the heroes painted by the author 
of Waverley is worth all the lay figures of our contem- 
porary novelists put together. Our French neighbours 


Louisy.— 
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a ularly must have come to that conclusion, for Messrs, 
Didot, the eminent publishers, have undertaken to issue 
a new translation of Sir Walter Scott's novels copiously 
illustrated with woodcuts by the best artists. It was 
M. Defauconpret, if we remember right, who, fifty 
years ago, first introduced the Waverley novels to his 
compatriots ; we had next M. Amédée Pichot, M. Albert 
Montémont, M. Vivien, and a host of others, M. Louisy 
can compare very favourably with them all, so far as we 
have been able to judge; his translation is accurate yet 
idiomatic, faithful without being servile, and carries us 
wellalong. The plan of the publishers does not, we believe, 
include Sir Walter Scott s whole works, which we regret, 
nor does it embrace the introductions, prefaces, and 
appendices, None of the notes to /vanhoe, for example, 
are admitted; but in Quentin Durward M. Louisy has 
seen the lute f adding a few lairciss 
which the reader will find at the end of the 

The illustrations are remarkably good, espe- 
cially those of Quentin Durward, and some of them make 
very pretty little pictures. The paper and type are 
perfect. io) Roy is in progress, and Aenilworth is an- 
nounced to come next. 


The Mayfair ; A need By Jacob 
Larwood.—The A Colu of the T , 1800-1870, 
Edited by Alice Gray. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Turse two books will probably command a ready sale at 

railway bookstalls, They are not ill suited to the wants 

of travellers, and, if this be the purpose of their com- 
pilation, they fulfil th of their existence. They 

are interesting enough to relieve the weariness of a 

journey, and yet are not of so exciting or absorbing a 

character as to repel the advance of somnolence. The 

collection of Cl vl cdotes possesses more merit 
than the A, y Col The | atter may be allowed the 
it the former, among much that 


credit of originality ; bi 
is pointless, contains some really amusing stories. 
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Amara 
Anthol Sy All 
Paul & Co.) 

Tue riches of the Greek anthology seem to be practically 

inexhaustible. How many English chaplets, one wonders, 

have been woven with those dead, yet never fading, flowers 
the old-fashioned ingathering of Bland and Meri- 

! Not so long ago—in 1869—we had the too-much- 

ted Jdylls and Epigrams of Mr. Richard Garnett, 

few years later the excellent handbook of the 
rd Neaves, himself 

Acé 


aot VT we 


since 
vale 
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and a 


late L 
t1NKOTOC Pity tiTeiv 

ce pavijvat 

with his cluster of 
mes of Love and Nature, of 
d winning us yet once more to 
ancient lyre of Hellas. The 
best compliment we could pay him would be to quote 
some of these carefully-wrought stanzas ; but the pages 
of ‘* N. & Q.” are as narrow as the gravestone of Erotion. 
We can but refer the cultivated reader to this finished 
little vol and advise him, if he be stirred to imita- 
tion, by no means to neglect the author's prefatory pre- 
cepts. 
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repay perusal, though the humorous ard Burns like 
dialogue of the two pawky Scotch elders trying to over- 
reach each other in a furtive Sabbath day's bargain will 
probably be more popular. Lastly there is Foreshadow- 
ings, by Charles Room (Elliot Stock), the theme of 
which is the fulfilment of prophecy. It is written in 
a sufficiently impressive Spenserian stanza, and exhibits 
much varied and discursive reading. 

Meesnrs, Lonemans & Co. send us the new edition of 
Mr. Trevelyan’s Karly History of Charles James Fox, 
already reviewed in these columns, and The Collected 
Works of Mace Cullagh, LL.D. (Dublin University 
Press Series), edited by J. H. Jellett, B.D., and 8, 
Haughton, MD. We have also received Zéliner’s 
Transcendental Physics, translated by C, C. Massey 
(Harrison); Jackson’s Accented Four-figure Logarithms 
(Allen): Part XIII. of Grove's Dictionary of Music and 

cians (Maemillan & Co and Part XVI. Vol. ITE 
_ Helsb "y's edition of Ormerod’s History of Cheshire, 

Tue Campes Socrety.—The Annual General Meeting 
of the Camden Society was held on Monday last. As 
might be expected of a society which was the first of 
the popular publishing societies, having been established 
some forty years it was not very numerously 
attended ; but the members present were as earnest ag 
ever to maintain the Camden Society in its useful in. 
fluence, and in the hope that the large, expensive, 
and most important volume just issued, The Puritan 
Visitation of the University of Oxford, edited by Prof, 
Montagu Burrows, may be the means of drawing renewed 
attention to the society, especially among Oxford men, 
and so justify the Council for having ‘undertaken 80 
large and costly a work, which nothing but the great 
light which it throws upon the history of the University 
could justify them in doing. It is the first book issued 
for the year’s subscription (1/.) of 1881. 


Notices to Correspondents. 
HALDANE. 
family of the late 


We are not aware of the present 
Dr, Filkin, of Rich- 


OsWALI 
residence of th 
mond. 

8. B. Surciirre.—With reference to the Kyrle Society 
you should write to the hon. sec., Miss Mary Lyall, 14, 
Nottingham Place, London, W. 

T. B. (Helensburgh).—Probably as you suggest. 
you add anything to what has already been said! 
last reply appeared axfe, p. 335. 

J. .- F.R.S.—A proof shall be sent, 

H. D. (Turnham Green).—You must first see a proof 
of te ins rly tion. 

A. M. (“A Roman Inseripti 

: Incuis.—Yes ; 

N. P. (Woodleig] 

Errata,—P. 352 
bend between six martlets, 
review of Barnabe Ki 
p. 359, for “ superstiti the sevent 
read “ superstitions of the sixteenth century,” 


Can 
The 


n”).—See ante, p. 355. 
it will appear. 
-We only know of Handel's 
col. 1, “ Tempest Arms, ‘a 
* not “‘a hand” 
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NOTICI 

mmunications should be addreseed to ‘ 
Editor of ‘N d Queries ’’’—Advertisem¢ 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 2 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 

We beg leave to state that we declin 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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